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THE WOMAN WHO BORROWED. 


She lived next door to us for a good many 
years, and in spite of her faults, was far from 
being a bad neighbor. In sickness or trouble she 
was always helpful, and I will show that she 
contributed a good deal to the social life of the 
place. 

She was fond of parties, and entertained her 
friends whenever she could find a pretext. Birth- 
days, holidays and anniversaries were celebrated 
as a matter of course, and the ripening of any 
particular fruit usually gave her the signal for 
some kind of hospitality. 

We did not have ‘‘teas’’ in those days, although | 
we were often invited out to tea. We did not| 
have “at homes.’’ Every sort of festivity was | 
designated as ‘‘a party,’’ ‘‘an afternoon party,”’ “‘a 
birthday party”’ or ‘‘an evening party,”’ and upon 


rare occasions ‘‘a large company to dinner,”’ but 


for some reason we never called it a “dinner- 
party."’ Our neighbor's festivities naturally were 
parties. 


One morning toward the last of June the eldest 


daughter of the family next door arrived with an 
important face : 

‘‘Mother says the cherries are ripe, and she 
thinks she may as well have a little party this 
evening. She sent me down to invite John. ‘The 
company is all going to be about my own age, 


so mother says the younger ones mustn’t feel | 


slighted. She wants to borrow your best table- 
cloth,—the one that fits your table when you have | 
three leaves in,—and a dozen silver spoons, and a | 
dozen forks,—the solid ones, please,—and the 


silver cake-basket, and your tea-plates and your | 


fringed napkins, and six parlor chairs and two 


lamps, and a hod of coal, and some citron, and a | 
cupful of the best butter, and Mary’s sash; and if | 


making biscuits, but it really doesn’t matter. 


don’t think I can carry all the things at once, vet | | never returning it until she sent for it Thursday 


I can come back, and perhaps Joba will help, as 
long as he is invited to the party.’ 


them up. Then for the rest of the day a mild 
excitement pervaded the neighborhood. 

The third daughter of the borrowing family 
arrived at the back door at about eleven o'clock : 


‘*Mother says she can’t wait another minute for | 


those hens to lay; she won’t have time to make 
her cake. She wants to make three kinds. Can 
you spare her nine eggs ?”’ 

The nine eggs were spared, and all was quiet 
until dinner-time, when the second and third 
daughters arrived with a message from their 
mother : 


‘Ma says, if it’s quite convenient, she'd like to | 


have us stay down here to dinner. She can't 
bother to get dinner, and she and Kate can pick 


up something; and as long as Hattie and I aren’t 


going to sit up to the party, she thought it would 
make a little change for us to go out to dinner.” 

It was quite convenient. 
things and sat down to the table, and regaled us 
with tales of the splendors to come. 


After dinner a request came for powdered sugar | 


for the frosting, a mat to cover up the hole in the 
parlor carpet, and the croquet set; we were asked 
for nothing more until five minutes of six. The 
company was expected at six, and five minutes 


before the hour Kate came flying down to borrow 


the clock. 

“Our kitchen clock doesn’t keep good time, and | 
ma is afraid they won’t know when it’s time to go 
home.” 

The party began to arrive at six promptly. 
Our neighbor and her daughter ‘‘received”’ on the 
piazza, which had been trimmed with oak boughs. 
Then when every one had arrived sides were 
chosen, and a match game of croquet played 
before dark. 

After a little time the party went into the parlor | 
and played all sorts of indoor games, until our | 
neighbor, who was a very formal person upon | 
these occasions, opened the door which led into | 
the kitchen,—dining-room by courtesy ,—and said, 
“Young people, will you not give me the pleasure | 
of stepping out into the dining-room and partaking 
of some light refreshment ?"’ 

Every boy immediately stepped up to a girl and 
said, ‘‘May I have the pleasure of taking you out | 
to supper ?”’ Kate went to the piano and struck | 
up a march, while the company marched out to | 
supper. 

The table was very pretty. John said afterward 
that the table-cloth and the silver and the tea 
plates had quite a grand, unfamiliar look. 


June is the month of roses, and our neighbor | 


was a woman of taste. There were roses every- 
where about the room, and along the centre of the 
table a long, narrow strip of feathery green moss 
with little mounds at intervals and great bunches 
of roses rising from them. At either end of this 
mossy strip was an enormous pile of cherries, one 
red and the other white, and the frosted cake | 
graced the sides. 

There was cold chicken to begin on, with the 


They took off their | 


biscuit and butter, and preserve made the year 
before in our porcelain kettle—that was all. The 
supper was good, and all enjoyed themselves to 
the utmost. 

After supper the young people danced in the 
parlor and out on the piazza until the hands of 
the borrowed clock showed that it was time to go 
home. 

The next day all the borrowed articles that were 
not edible came home : 

‘Mother is very much obliged. She was afraid 
you would feel insulted if she should return the 
eggs and coal and butter and things, but she 
would be glad to lend to you any time. She 
didn’t wash the table-cloth and napkins, because 
she knows you are so particular, and she was 
afraid she couldn’t get the stains out to suit you. 
Cherry stains are hard to get out.”” 

When currants were ripe our neighbor gave 
another party, a large one this time, for people 
her own age: 

‘Mother wants you and Mr. Blank to come to 
a large party to-morrow night, and she wants 
your new table-cloth that is large enough to put 
twelve leaves in.” 

Now this table-cloth was the pride of its owner’s 
heart, and for once rebelling at the incessant 





| demands, our mother sent up two smaller cloths. | 


| But they were sent promptly back : 

‘Mother says these are no use to her at all; 
she wants the new large one.” 

She got it, too, and returned it covered with 
| currant stains. 

The borrowing family were all fond of boiled 
dinners, but they had no cook-pot large enough 
to cook one in, so regularly on Thursdays the 
second daughter came down with the remark : 

“I’ve come for the cook-pot; .ma says she 
intended to buy one before to-day, but she’ll have 
to wait until Saturday now.”’ For three years 
they never missed a Thursday. 

As regularly as Friday morning came, some one 
of us went up with a message, ‘‘Mother wants to 
| know if you'll be so kind as to let us have the 
| cook- -pot; she thought she might like to use it 
to-day,” and it was always handed out to us 
| smilingly. 

One day we heard a dreadful report. 





| 





| neighbor’s cook-pot every Friday morning, and of 


| morning to cook her boiled dinner in. 


Patience has its limits, and when this scandalous | 
The various articles were all forthcoming, and | report reached us our mother rose in her might, 


John, delighted with his invitation, helped carry | 


went down town and bought a new cook-pot. 
| This was Thursday afternoon. 

| Friday morning came, but no one went to the 
| next house for the cook-pot, and at eleven o'clock 
|the oldest daughter came down with it in her 
hand : 

‘‘Ma said she was afraid you might need it.” 
‘*Will you tell your mother, please, that I have 
| bought myself a new one, and that she is welcome 
to that as long as she wants it.’’ 

Kate went back with the ironware and the 
message, but our neighbor chose to be deeply 
insulted, said she had never been so abused in her 
life, and did not allow any of her family to speak 
| to any of ours for six months. Popular rumor 
| said that we quarrelled because she asked us to 
send back her cook-pot! 
| She made it up with us the next winter, however, 
| when she wanted to give a candy-pull. Her Kate 
had to borrow our John’s rubber boots to go 
around with the invitations, and we lent the 
molasses and some kerosene. 

She kept boarders the next summer, and none 
of us will ever forget the first breakfast she served 
them. She borrowed coal, butter, flour, salt, 
vinegar, corn-meal, potatoes and knives! 

The following autumn we heard that the whole 
family was going West. The news turned out to 
| be true. A series of parties was arranged,— 

farewell parties, they were called,—and our family | 
was invited to the first one. 

We learned afterward that this was the aristo- 
cratic party, to which only the first families were 
invited; the second party was for middle-class 
people and the third for the small fry. 

If ever a town was stirred to its very depths, 
| ours was by those parties. It was the first time 
|that caste distinctions had been applied in the 
place, and the people who had been invited to the 
| second and third of those parties felt that a blot 
which could never be erased had been put upon 
their reputations. We never knew whether we 
| were invited to the first party because we were 
aristocratic, or because the hostess was obliged to 
borrow our spare chamber for some out-of-town 
guests. 

She went away in a blaze of social glory, for 
the heartburnings just mentioned did not transpire 
until later. At the last moment she borrowed a 
| trunk, a trunk- -strap, a clothes-line with which to 
| cord up a box, and materials for a lunch on the 
way. Then she disappeared out of our lives and 
borrowed no more. 

There is a sequel, a very short one. Those 
three daughters are all grown-up married women 
| now, with families of their own; and there isn’t 
one of them who will borrow so much as a pin. 

I think they would every one of them prefer 

-death by starvation to borrowing a scrap of food, 


} 





It seemed | w i s 
that Dame Rumor was accusing us, us, to whom | 90-92 Washington St., - 


you’ve got any bread baked it will save gr pene ranked with stealing, of borrowing our | 














or death by cold to borrowing a stick of wood. | 


In fact, during the blizzard in New York City a 

| few years ago, one of them did very nearly freeze 

| to death rather than borrow the necessities of life. 
MasBeEL ELLERY ADAMS. 
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Simple Cure for MARIGOLD ¢ PLASTERS 
CORNS. re Death on Corns. 
td EASILY, SIMPLY APPLIED. 
os Zs acl Lo 


Ce 
. sumelent 1 for ten 
pprlications mailed to an sdaress on receipt of price. 
PROPRIETARY CO., New Haven, Ct. 


SAMPLES FREE. 
Ryder’s Chapine sisi tite so tn 
Stat ne vou, BOW eRincen Ss $ QR ly 


Magic Knife Polisher. 


Just what Every Housewife 
Wants for 








ae Scouring Knives and Forks. 
Made of cork. Big profits to agents. 
Agents wanted imple by mail 10c. 


COCK MFG. CO. 
20" Mendes Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Outing Tents. 


We are headquarters for 
Camp and Lawn Tents of 
all kinds, also Flags and 
Awnings. If you want the 
best goods at right prices 
send for our Catalogue. 


" BURGIN BROS., Springfield, Mass. 


Baby.... 


Carriages. 


130 STYLES. 


At Retail from $3.50 up. 


PEABODY-WHITNEY CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 























ag Back «» Side Combs: 


MADE IN IMITATION SHELL and 
CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED 
FROM THE REAL. 


Send 50 Cents for One Set 
to the Manufacturers. 


ELITE MPG. CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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EUROPE. 


Saloon, 2d Cabin and Steerage 
Tickets. Bookings by Cunard. 
American, Netherlands, Anchor, 
French, peg and other lines. 

List of sailings and infor- 
mation.  acend given at rome 
r by mai 


2d Cabin and Steerage Tickets 

at low rates. Drafts, Exchange 

and Letters of Credit. Steamship Agency of 

CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookings to all parts of the World. 









THE 
Fin de Siecle 


(Patented) 


Combination Outing Shoe 


For Ladies and ge eee Boys and Girls. 


The most im prow ved ait) Bifers hoe in the market. 
Recommended b y Miss Hill eet Physical Train- 
age at Wellesley Coll Pope, Pres. of Pope 

Co., and many ot re; Co White roiyts designed 
fors Bicycle | Shoe it isalsoadapted toali Athletic and 
Outin, Pook 8. legant in appearance, correct in 
style, it ooks well on the street oran where else. None 

“ Fin de Siécle” on sole. 


If your sos tr does not have them, order by 
mail. Send size and width with P. O. order for 


$2.00 for Women’s Sizes, 2 to 8. 
$2.50 for Men’s Sizes, 5 to 11. 
Little, Maxwell & Co., 310 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Money refunded if shoes do not prove as represented and 
are po Bt hy References, any Bank in U; nile Si States. 











Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- 
some, Nutritious, Econom- 
ical 25 ct. package makes 
16 quarts various dessert 
dishes. Receipts with each 
package. Write for Fairy 
Story Book, illustrated. 

Buy Farine of all Grocers, 
or package mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


¥> eneeeccaaiton, Co., 


43 South vith’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ISAAC B. POTTER, Chief Consul N. Y. 
Bicycle Club, writes: 








State L. A. W. and President Brooklyn 


** My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheelmen of America impels me to say a 


good word for SALVA-CEA. 


For that lameness of muscles which comes to the moderate rider 
whenever he attempts a long day’s run, I have found nothing to be compared with it; 
sprains and bruises its curative and soothing effects are really magical. 


while for 
I heartily recommend it.”’ 


Cuarincs ‘and Sore Muscies can’t last overnight if you use 


Salva-cea. 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


It takes away at once all the pain and stiffness. 


A little 


Satva-cEA, after a hard day’s work or walk or ride, will put you 


into shape in short order. 
WORKED Musc igs, the easing of 


For SorENEsS, STRAINED or OVER- 


StirF Jomnts, SunpurN, and the 


Bites and Stincs of Insects, nothing compares with SaLva-cEa. 


It Relieves Pain; 


Subdues Inflammation ; 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. 


Allays Irritation. 


At druggists, or by mail. 


THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter IV. 


Ray arrives with the Money. 


“The thousand-dollar prize!’’ said Weber, con- 
vulsively. ‘‘Is it true ?’’ 

“Sh-sh, don’t speak so loud!’ said Ray, ner- 
vously raising his hand, fingers outspread, and 
palm close to Weber’s mouth. ‘Yes, it is true— 
why should I lie about it? If you don’t believe 
it, here’s the notification I received two days ago. 
No—why, where is it?’’ He appeared to be 
searching his pockets. ‘‘Never mind—I’ve got it 
all right in my carpet-bag or somewhere. All 
we've got to do is to present the ticket at the 
office in Providence and draw your money.” 

“You've got the ticket ?”” 

“Oh yes, it’s with the notification—that's 
all right. You'll get your money.” 

“It is too good! I never dared to hope 
it!’ Weber said, in joyful agitation. ‘And 
you! Don’t you get anything ?”’ 

“Not a cent!” replied Ray. ‘I had three 
tickets; every one a blank. Isn’t it strange? 
And I’ve put you into the way of getting a 
thousand !”’ 

“I don’t see yet just how I am to*draw it,” 
said Weber. ‘‘What excuse can I make to 
get away from the store for a day, and go to 
Providence ?"’ 

“I thought of that,” said Ray. “If you 
like, I'll draw the money for you. You 
just write me out an order for it. As I 
shall have business in Boston next week, 1’ll 
come by the way of Providence, and fetch 
your thousand dollars. If you'll trust so 
dangerous a companion!’’ he added, with a 
laugh. f 

“Oh, if you will be so kind!’’ exclaimed 
Weber, gratefully. ‘I owe you two dollars 
on it,’ he added, taking out his purse. 

‘‘Never mind now ; we'll square that account 
when I bring the prize,’’ replied Ray, care- 
lessly. ‘But I'll tell you one thing you 
may do: We'll go to the theatre on the 
strength of this when I get back, and have 
a supper afterward, and you may pay the 
shot this time.” 

How could Weber refuse? He felt that he 
was rich now, thanks to Ray, and that it was 
his turn to be generous. On Wednesday evening | 
of the following week Weber hurried directly 
from the store to the Providence Railroad Station, 
crossing the Common at a run in order to be in 
time for the incoming train. | 

He might have seen by the clock on Park Street | 
Church that there was no need of such headlong | 
haste. But Ray Vancey had agreed to come in | 


| depot, and almost the first person to step from the| ‘You are as kind as you can be!”’ said Weber, 


| platform of one of the forward cars was Ray | still looking eagerly to see the contents of the 
| Vancey. satchel. “I’ll remember it of you.” 

He carried a small satchel under one arm, and; ‘Oh yes, that’s all right,” said Ray, at last 
| tapped it significantly with t™® fingers of the other | putting his hand into the bag. “When I am a 
hand as Weber advanced laughingly to meet him. | friend to anybody, I am a friend, spite of what 
‘“‘Hush—don’t speak loud!’’ whispered Ray. | Miss Gove and her pious mamma may think. 
“Don’t say a word till we get clear of the crowd.” | Here’s your proof.” 

When they reached the street, turned a corner | So saying he took out a well-filled linen pouch, 
| and were practically alone, Ray remarked, “Glad | the mouth of which was tied with a small, stout 
| to see you! I didn’t know but you would forget | cord, and incautiously let it fall on the table with 
| all about your engagement!” |a heavy chink. He started violently, looked 

“Forget!” exclaimed Weber, excitedly. ‘I around, as if to see whether the sound could have 
haven't thought of anything else. Is it here?’’| been overheard by any one at the door, and 
pointing at the bag. lowering his voice, said, as he undid the cord : 

‘‘Well, heft it and tell me what you think.” ‘I saw it counted as it went in, and I'll see it 

| Ray gave the satchel for a moment into his hands. | counted as it comes out; then my responsibility 











it fell on the Table with a heavy Chink. 


Weber was astonished to find it so heavy, although | ends, and yours, old chap, begins. What are 

he had been told that the prize would be paid in | you going to do with so much money ?”’ 

gold. | ‘I'm going to make sure I’ve got it first, and 
‘Nothing but old junk !’’ Ray laughed, reaching | am not dreaming!’’ Weber replied, laughing ner- 

to take it back. vously, as Ray took from the pouch rouleau after 
‘Let me carry it,’’ said Weber, bewildered with | rouleau of coin wrapped in white paper, through 

joy and doubt. | rents in which here and there shone the bright, 
“No, sir!’’ replied Ray. ‘Not just yet. I’m | freshly minted gold. 

The rouleaux were of different sizes, according 


that train with the prize-money, the expectation | more used to carrying this kind of packages than | 


of which drove all reason and moderation out of | you are. Nobody could tell by looking at me 
the boy’s thoughts. | that I was carrying anything heavy. And we 

It was the climax of a week’s feverish anxiety | mustn’t be seen talking about it. But come with 
and hope, during which, I regret to say, his| me to Park Hall, and I’ll show you something 


services had not been of the highest value to | 
Overhome & Gove. Hardly a day had passed 
when his absence of mind had not caused him to 
be guilty of some fault of negligence or downright | 
blunder. 

Railway trains in those days were not the | 
commonplace affairs they are now, and it was not | 


good for sore eyes.” 


He led the way up Boylston Street, and entering | 


the hotel called Park Hall with a familiar air, 
received from the friendly clerk a key, with which 
he mounted two flights of stairs, followed by the 
expectant and wondering Weber. Opening the 
door of a room which looked out on the Common, 


| to the dimensions of the coin. The largest con- 
tained twenty-five double eagles; five hundred 
dollars in one glittering roll! Another contained 


}as many eagles; then there were two smaller 


| packages of twenty-five half-eagles each. 

It did not take long to count the golden treasure. 

Weber sat gazing at it, speechless, flushed, with 
feelings of mingled wonderment and rapture, and 

| something akin to guilt, while Ray, with an air 


| intended to strike Weber as businesslike, pencilled 


|on a leaf of his note-book a receipt for him to | 


unusual for a crowd of people to gather at the he locked it again carefully on the inside, and | sign. 


station to watch their arrival. Weber found him- | 
self one of a group of spectators assembled in the 
cool dusk of the great, shed-like building. It was 
ten minutes before the train from Providence was 
dne, and it was at least ten minutes behind time; 
so that he had, as it seemed to him, an inter- 
minable while to wait. 
He walked to and fro, and gazed and listened, | 
and drew long breaths of impatience, and lived 
over again all his hopes and doubts regarding that 
incredible sum of money. Now he did not believe | 
the lottery company would pay it, even though 
his number had drawn the prize. Then he ques- 
tioned his friend’s good faith. 
“Ray Vancey never will bring it in this world!” | 
he said to himself. ‘Why should he? I never | 
should have bought the ticket but for him; and | 
after he has drawn so many blanks, he’ll reason | 
that the prize belongs to him more than to me.” 
Besides, Weber was aware that Ray, notwith- 
standing his boasted luck, was getting short of | 
money. But the boy soon had reason to think of 
these suspicions as unjust to his friend. At length 
the great, thundering train came rolling into the 


placed the satchel on a table between two 
chairs. 

“Now we're private and ready for business,” 
he said, with much real relief, proceeding to 
unlock the bag with a small key he took from his 
pocket. He drew a long breath and paused. 

“TI tell ye, old boy,’ he exclaimed, “this thing 
has given me no end of anxiety! I’ve transported 
much larger sums for our bank, and thought 
nothing of ’em. In the regular way of business, 
you know. But this is an affair of honor; and 


if I couldn’t have got the money to you all right, | 


I never could have held up my head afterward.” 

Weber said he was sorry the money had given 
him so much trouble, and looked anxiously to 
see the satchel opened. 

“Tt wasn’t really necessary for me to come to 
Boston on business for the bank,’’ Ray went on, 
sitting with both hands across the mouth of the 
bag in the subdued light which came in at the 
window from the cool Common, ‘and I had to 


All was for a moment silent in the room. The 


| twilight was deepening. Through the open window | 
| came the notes of the robins, piping their evening | 


songs in the trees on the Common. 

“But look here!’’ Ray suddenly exclaimed, 
tearing the paper he was writing. ‘This isn’t 
wanted at the office, and receipts are superfluous 
between friends. What are you thinking, boy? 
You almost look as if you were not glad you’ve 
got it.’’ 

“I’m thinking of what you asked me a little 
while ago; what I am going to do with it,” 
| replied Weber. ‘I suppose I’d better pack it into 
| this linen bag again the first thing.” 
| 7 suppose so,”’ said Ray. “I thought it would 
| be handy for you to have it in different denomina- 
| tions; I looked out for that.” 
| *““You’ve looked out for everything!’’ said 
| Weber, gratefully. “I shall have to keep it 
| hidden for a while, anyway.” 

He lifted his eyes; they had pushed the table 





he drew a deep breath as he turned once more to 
the table and the rolls of coin. 

As he got ready his small, round packages, he 
returned them to the pouch; but Ray, assisting 
him, left his on the table, and afterward watched, 
with a curious arching of the evebrows, while 
Weber placed these also in the bag and proceeded 
to tie it up. 

‘““Excuse me for making a suggestion,’’ Vancey 
remarked, in a cold and somewhat forced tone of 
voice. ‘But 1 supposed you would want to save 
out one or two of the smaller coins for present 
use. To spend, you know, and—ah—possibly to 
pay off any little debts.” 

“Of course!" exclaimed Weber. ‘‘Whatam I 
thinking of? There’s two dollars I owe youn, 

| to begin with.”’ 

“Oh, never mind about that!"’ Ray has- 
tened to say. “Still, as you are flush, and I 
happen to be a little short just now, and I’ve 
incurred some travelling expenses on your 
account—not that | begrudge anything I can 
do for a friend —" 

“Why, how stupid I am!’’ Weber inter- 
rupted him. ‘Of course you've had expenses, 
and it belongs to me to pay them. Help 
yourself, Ray, and don’t be afraid!” he 
added, opening the package of double eagles 
and placing it on the table. 

“Oh, not one of those!”” said Ray, shaking 
his fine head. ‘‘Still,"" as Weber insisted, 
‘since I should have thought I was entitled to 
a handsome commission if | had done the 
business for any one*else—’’ hesitating, how- 
ever, before taking one of the coins. 

**You’re entitled to it just the same, for 
having done the business for me,”’ said 
Weber. 

“Then let me do as I would be done by,” 
Ray resumed, more cheerfully. ‘You know, 
if I were in your place, and you had got such 
a piece of luck for me, and you were having 
a hard run of luck, I should want to share 
with you; I should insist upon it.” 

“I know you would,” said Weber, blushi- 
ing to think how much more generous his 
friend would have shown himself than he 
had thought of being. 

‘All right, then!” said Ray. “If you say 
so, I'll take two of these beauties and one 
from this other package, to make an even 
fifty; and we'll call our account square. 
That leaves you a good round nine hundred 

and fifty; a small fortune for a boy like you! 
I dare say you'll lend me some cash if I need it. 
Are you quite satisfied ?”’ 

“Of course I am. And I shall be glad to lend 
you as much as you want.”” Weber saved outa 
ten-dollar piece for his own use, and proceeded to 
tie up the rest. 

‘“‘Where are you going to put it?” 
anxiously. 

“I think I know a good place where I can hide 
it for the present; for of course I shouldn't dare 
to leave it in my room. Wouldn’t Grandmother 
Grier and Aunt Mary be shocked if they should 
know? And Overhome & Gove!’’ he said, with 
a grimace at the thought. 

“What are merchants themselves doing but 
investing in a kind of lottery in the hope of draw- 
ing a prize? For trade is nothing but that; it’s 
all gambling,”’ said Ray. He had used this kind 
of argument before, in his talks with Weber, but 
while it had quieted the boy's conscience neither 
of them had been really deceived by it. “But 
you are quite right; you must keep your good 
luck to yourself for a while.” 

“There’s grandma’s old barn,”’ said Weber, 
‘‘full of all sorts of odds and ends, you remember ; 
all the old tables and broken chairs, and reels and 
| spinning-wheels and rusty andirons and things, 
which you can think of. Nobody ever goes into 
it, unless it is to put away something else that has 
passed its usefulness in the house.” 

“Just the place! I had thought of it myself,” 
| said Ray, quite truthfully. : 

**] went all over it again last Sunday,”’ Weber 
| resumed; “I climbed up to the old dovecote. I 
| had to be careful, for some of the floor boards are 
| loose and half-rotted, and the ladder has lost two 
| or three rounds. But I found a capital place, in 
one of the old pigeon-boxes; I’ll put this money 
up there.” 

| “Why, the place was made on purpose!’ 
|} exclaimed Ray. ‘Do you remember what I said 


asked Ray, 


make an excuse to get away. All on your| near the window for the light, and looking down | about it once?’’ joyfully jingling the gold that 
business, my boy! For I knew you would be| Tremont Street, he could see the balcony of Mr. | had gone into his own pocket. “Now you must 


anxious.” 


Gove’s house. His brow became troubled, and 


stay and have supper with me; and then—I’ll tell 
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you what, old fellow! 
bothers me to death with questions about you, 
wanting to know why you don't write as frequent 
and long letters home as you used to.”’ 

“I'm ashamed of myself,’ said Weber. ‘But 
the truth is, my heart isn’t in writing letters any 
longer.” 

‘Well, after supper,’’ said Ray, ‘‘you can sit 
down and scribble off, right here in my room, 
something for me to take back to-morrow. It 
wouldn’t be wise for you to carry all that money 
through the street so early in the evening, any- 
way.” 

Weber objected that his supper would be kept 
waiting at Grandmother Grier’s. But his con- 
science was growing a little hardened in such 
matters. He wished still to talk over his prize 
money with Ray, and flattering himself that the 
letter would be a sufficient excuse, he remained. 

The writing of that letter was about as bother- 
some a piece of work as he had ever undertaken. 
The things that interested him most must be kept 
back, and he no longer cared for those he was 
expected to write; and Ray, smoking a cigar in 
the room, with his feet on the sill of the open 
window, interrupted him with questions and 
remarks. 

At last Ray said he could wait no longer; he 
must look in at some place of amusement, late as 
it was, and he asked Weber to accompany him. 
But anxiety regarding the money gave the boy 
strength to refuse. There were now few people 
on the streets, and the night was dark. So he 
stuffed the pouch under his jacket, and handing 
Ray the hastily folded letter, started for home, 
holding the heavy package up with one hand. 

It was now half-past nine o'clock ; and Common 
Street, which he turned into from Tremont, was 
so nearly deserted that he thought every shadowy 
human shape he saw was that of a robber, and 


every dark nook an ambush out of which one | 
It seemed to him that | 


might rush upon him. 
everybody must know of the treasure he carried 
in his pocket, as clasping it to his side, he hurried 
down the street. 

Grandmother Grier and Aunt Mary, one would 
think, might by this time have got a little used to 
the irregular habits he was forming; but they were 
sitting up for him, full of sighs and anxieties on 
account of his absence, and keeping the tea-table 


waiting. He tried to get through the entry and | 


up-stairs to his room without being seen ; but Jane 
waylaid him. 

“Why didn’t you come home to supper ?’’ she 
asked in a tone which betrayed some impatience. 
“They've been so troubled about you! 
wouldn’t let me clear away the table.”’ 

«You need never keep the table so long for me,” 
he replied, ‘‘and I wish folks would learn that a 
young fellow can’t always be led by apron- 
strings!” 

He added in a different tone, ‘‘I meant to be 
here, but I met Ray Vancey, who brought news 
from home, and I wanted to talk with him, and 
he made me go with him to supper at the Park 
House, and then he said he couldn’t start back in 
the morning without a letter from me, and as it 
seemed to be the only chance, I stayed to write it 
in his room, and of course he kept talking, and it 


took longer.than I expected, and I’m awfully | 


sorry if I've given anybody. any trouble.” 

These words were delivered with a glibness 
which showed that Weber was developing some 
talent, if not at inventing falsehoods, at least in 
economizing the truth. Why couldn’t he write to 
his mother in that plausible way? Somehow he 
had not yet attained to that. 

The speech was meant for the ears of his aunt 


and grandmother, who, he knew, heard every | 


word in the adjoining room. Mrs. Grier breathed 
something between a sigh and a murmur of relief, 
and Aunt Mary said: 

“We're glad you've come, Weber, and we're 
glad you’re not drowned at Braman's baths, for 
that’s the last thing we have thought of. But I 
wish you could let us know when you are to be 
kept out.”” 

“I ought to; I'll try to, after this!’’ And with 
the candle Jane gave him he hastened to his room. 

Having shut the door, he relieved his pocket of 


its load, and after some deliberation concealed the | 


money, still snugly tied up, in a corner of one of 
the bureau drawers. Then he placed his shirts 
over it, hoping it would be safe for one night. 

The drawers had locks, but not one was furnished 
with a key; the door of his room had not even a 
lock, and his trunk had been found so much in 
his way that it had been emptied and taken to the 
barn. It was too late to think of hiding his treas- 
ure there that night. ‘I'll do that the first thing 
in the morning,’’ he said, looking about to see 
how his room could be made more secure. 

He had never before had much fear of burglars, 
but the cares of wealth made him a coward. He 
placed his two chairs against the chamber door, 
so that if the lower part of the house should be 
broken into, his room could not be entered without 
some racket. Then as he was going to bed he 
noticed how easy it would be for a nimble thief 
to climb in at his window. 

It was a warm night, however, and he felt that 
he could not sleep with it shut. He closed the 


blinds and set up some books on the edge of the | 


sill, where they would be pretty sure to get knocked 
over and fall to the floor at the slightest touch 
from an intruding body, and at last he blew out 
his candle and went to bed. 


But his mind was in so excited a state that it | 
He lived over | 


was impossible for him to sleep. 


That mother of yours 


And they | 





| again his interview with Ray Vancey, the counting 
| of the gold, and all the hopes and anxieties which 
it brought. 

Hour after hour he lay in a fever of wakefulness, 
so that it must have been long past midnight when 
at length he fell into a troubled slumber, from 
which he was suddenly awakened by a noise in 
his room. : 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WINDMILL. 


Emblem of man, who, after all his Lgeoouing, 
ne stain of dire im entaonsalte trife 
et this consolation, all aton 
Miife. ‘as a windmill, grinds the | bread of Life. 


Selected. —Lord De Tabley. 
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RHODA’S SQUASHES. 


She planted them confidently, and harvested valuable 
Experience. 

Rhoda Dennison was making over her last 
summer's hat. The ribbon was faded, and the 
feather tips hung straight and limp. Rhoda had 
tried various household rules for curling feathers ; 
she had scraped them over the edge of a knife- 
blade@held them in a hot oven, burnt sugar and 
salt under them, but all in vain. They had no 
more curl in them than a poker. 

“Bother!"’ said Rhoda. ‘‘What a nuisance it 
is to be poor! We never can have things like 
other folks.” 

It was not the first time she had said it, and her 
sister Belle generally echoed the complaint; but 
Belle was now deep in reading, and only emerged 
to remark: “If you were really spunky, you 
might go to work and earn something, Rhoda. 
There's a story here about a girl who made no end 
| of money out of gardening. But fancy the state 
her hands must have been in!”’ 

“Spunky!” said Rhoda, ignoring the latter part 
| of her sister's speech. ‘*What a good idea! I'll 
get father to let me have that piece of ground out 
back of the barn, and then we’ll see. I wonder 
what I'd better raise ?’’ she added, half to herself. 

‘I'm afraid you'd raise lots of freckles, Rhoda,”’ 
laughed Belle, good-naturedly. “Oh, I think I 
see you in lace mitts and a veil, digging potatoes 
and turnips!” 

The Dennisons were all much surprised that 
| evening at the supper-table when Rhoda announced 
her intention of going into gardening as a busi- 
ness. Mr. Dennison, who had done very little 
farming of late, was easily persuaded to let her 
have the land—about half an acre. 

‘Better sow it with buckwheat, Rhoda,” he 
said, drvly. ‘That will almost raise itself, and 
will be good for the hens, if nothing else.’’ 

But Rhoda scouted the idea of anything so 
prosaic as growing stuff to feed hens. Her garden 
was to bring hard cash, and plenty of it. 

‘‘Well, what are you thinking of ?”’ 

‘‘Squashes,”’ said Rhoda. 

“Squashes, Rhoda!” cried Mr. Dennison. 

‘“‘Squashes, Rhoda!’ echoed Mrs. Dennison 
and all the little Dennisons. 

‘Why, yes, father. Uncle John Davis told me 
yesterday that he got seventy-five cents apiece for 
his in Halifax last fall, and if I can raise twelve 
| or thirteen hundred—and I’m sure I can—they’ll 
bring me in eight or nine hundred dollars. I tell 
you, the fortunes of the Dennison family are 
beginning to look up!’’ she’ended, triumphantly. 

There was some laughter, but Mr. Dennison 
checked it, and said : 

“Go ahead, Rhoda! I like to see a spunky 
girl. You’re sure to learn something, anyway.” 

Bright and early the next day Rhoda was in 
| the field. Her face, which freckled easily, was 
protected by a big straw hat, and on her hands 
was a pair of old silk gloves with the fingers cut 
off. The ground had already been plowed and 
harrowed, and nothing remained but to prepare 
the little round beds that were to receive the seeds. 

“Nothing!” So at least thought Rhoda the 
first hour or two of that beautiful May morning, 
with the fresh breeze playing across her face, and 
the odorous soil turning up so lightly under her 
fork. But she was to learn that there is no royal 
road to agricultural riches. All the time her 
mind was busy with calculations. 

“T’ll plant ten seeds in a bed, and five’ll be sure 
to come up. Three squashes to a vine. Three 
times five are fifteen. At this width apart there’ll 
be fifteen beds ina row. Fifteen times fifteen are 
two hundred—and twenty-five,’ she said, after 
several minutes of wrestling with figures that per- 
sisted in vanishing the instant she had set them 
down on an imaginary slate. ‘That means two 
hundred and twenty-five beds to make—and I’m 
only at the third.’’ This more slowly. ‘Fifteen 
squashes to one bed. Fifteen times two hundred 
and twenty-five —”’ 

This was so formidable that she was obliged to 
run into the house and work it out on paper. 

“Three thousand three hundred and seventy- 
five! And at seventy-five cents apiece! I'll 
throw off the extra three hundred so as to be 
sure and not make a mistake. 
multiplied by seventy-five cents makes — two 
| thousand two hundred and fifty dollars !’’ 

It almost took her breath away. She had visions 
of immense heaps of yellow squashes turning as 
if by magic into immense heaps of yellow gold. 
Then the gold changed to unlimited supplies of 
| new hats and dresses, books, pictures, and all the 
pretty things she had longed for ever since she 
could remember. She was aroused from her 











Three thousand | 


dream by Belle’s voice: “‘What! Squashes ripe 
already, Rhoda ?”’ 
At this Rhoda felt a little vexed, but soon smiled, 


ran out and went to work again valiantly. By 
the fork and hoe seemed heavier to handle than at 


hands. They were beginning to blister, and the 
backs were fairly covered with freckles. 

“It's not a bit of use wearing gloves,”’ said 
Rhoda. And she threw them away. 

“‘Guess I’ll go in and take a rest,’ she said to 
herself when another hour had dragged wearily 
by. ‘There's no danger but that I’ll get through 
all right without working in the heat of the day.” 

At the close of the third day she had eighteen 
beds done. Her back was lame, her hands sore. 
The other two hundred and seven beds seemed so 
many thousands. The remainder of the half-acre 
lot might have been the Sahara for size and hope- 
lessness. 

“I’ve a great mind to stop where I am,” said 
Rhoda. ‘After all, I never could take care of so 
quite a handsome sum," and she fell to calculating 
again. a 

‘sEighteen times fifteen are two hundred and 
seventy. Two hundred and seventy multiplied by 
seventy-five cents is two hundred and two dollars 
and fifty cents. I dare say I could bring it up to 
three hundred, by putting more seeds in a bed.”’ 

So the seeds went in that very day, and came 
up a little later triumphantly enough. 

There were three hundred and nineteen plants, 
as Rhoda ascertained by actual count. In fact, 
as some of the seeds she had not counted upon 
sprang up, all her figuring had to be done over 
again. 

But no arithmetic could have kept pace with the 
vicissitudes of the next few weeks. Drought and 
insects reduced the number of plants to two hun- 
dred and forty-eight. Rhoda's spirits proved as 
elastic as her arithmetic. Never were unhatched 
chickens so uncertain a problem as her squashes, 
yet she kept with unfailing cheerfulness the bal- 
ance between diminishing prospects and wavering 
results. 

By the middle of June the plants had begun to 
throw out tendrils, run along the ground, and be 
really vines. Rhoda kept them nicely weeded, 
and the weather was favorable.. Then something 


| happened. 


” 


“The Campbells are coming!”’ sang Belle one 
morning, rushing into the house. “Quick, Rhody, 
and see ’em come! Oh, it’s too bad, after all your 
work !"’ 

**What is it, Belle? What do you mean?” 

“I mean that the Assyrian is down like a wolf 
on your fold, with his body all gleaming in sable 
and gold, and that your poor dear squashes will 
be killed deader than Sennacherib’s army !” 


Belle at her heels. Alas! it was all too true. 
Thousands and thousands of black and yellow 
striped squash-bugs were crawling over and under 
the leaves, up and down the stalks, and more 
were constantly arriving. 

They did not seem to be doing anything in 
particular, and yet all the time they were eating, 
eating, eating. Nothing could stop them. Ina 
few days there was not a green leaf left. 

Then Rhoda sat down and cried for half an 
hour. But the spirit of enterprise was still strong 
within her. Dashing away her tears she exclaimed : 

“TI won't be beaten, so there!’ and immediately 
set at work planting more seeds. 

Once more nearly all the seeds came up, and as 
Belle said, the fortunes of the Dennison family 
were greener than ever. 

The summer passed quickly. Rhoda worked 
faithfully over her squashes, and the number of 
buds that set seemed to promise a bountiful 
harvest. But they ripened slowly. When October 
came there were only eleven or twelve that could 
be called full grown. 

Rhoda began to look anxious. She put off 
picking them as long as possible, but covered them 
every night for fear of frost. 

One night the frost came, and then Rhoda knew 
that her summer's work was over and the harvest 
ready to be gathered. At first heavy-hearted, but 
with rising spirits as she multiplied twelve by 
seventy-five and found that she would realize nine 
dollars, she carried them into the cool cellar. 

Mr. Dennison gave her a barrel, and then the 
work of packing began. If every squash had 
been a piece of delicate china, they could not have 
been more carefully handled. The barrel was 
headed up and sent off to the Halifax market. 

‘‘Who knows? Perhaps squashes have gone 
up,’’ thought Rhoda to herself. 

After a week or two of anxious waiting, she 
received her returns from a Halifax firm. 

C. L. Beeton, Commission Merchant, 

Halifax, N. S., Oct. 20, 1892. 

Miss Rhoda Dennison.— 

I have received merchandise as per account 
below, and pass the proceeds of the same to your 
credit as follows : 

1 Bbl. Squash, 96 lbs., at l cent . -96 
Charges—Freight, Cartage x 
and Commission . ° ‘i -50 


Net Proceeds . ° . 46 
Amount enclosed. C. L. BEEToN. 
N. B.—Squash are not in demand at all. They 
will scarcely pay expenses. 





“Come, Rhody, don't feel so sorry about it!’’ 


this time the sun was getting hot, and somehow | 


first. She took off her gloves and looked at her | 


much, and there’!| be enough here to bring me in | 


At the mention of an enemy to her vines, Rhoda | 
was already on the way to the squash-patch, with | 


j 





| 





said Belle. ‘You did your best, anyway, and 
you ought to have had better luck.” 

“Just you wait, Belle!’ answered Rhoda; 
“squashes aren't the only things that can be 
raised. I know more now, and you'll hear from 
me again next summer or my name’s not Rhoda 
Dennison.” BiancueE Bisuopr. 
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A ROGUE WALRUS. 


The Pursuit and Capture of an Arctic Man-Killer in 
Greenland Waters. 


BY GEORGE HARLOW CLARK, 
Naturalist to the Peary Expedition, 1893-94. 


Standing in the stern of the Osprey, a stanch 
New Bedford whale-boat, I steered carefully be- 
tween the drifting ice-pans and through the loose 
trash-ice fringing the Greenland shore. It was 
about the middle of August. The unsetting sun, 
circling just above the grand snow-covered moun- 
tains behind me, shone on the faces of the five 
stalwart Eskimos at the oars. 

A sixth native, a skilled harpooner, stood on 
the little platform of the bow-deck. His stout 
harpoon, with long, yellow, gleaming point of 
polished ivory, fashioned from a single walrus 
tusk, was poised in his right hand as he awaited 
the possible appearance of either a white whale or 
a narwhal. 

Coiled at the feet of the harpooner was a raw- 
hide line, forty feet long, one end of which was 
attached to the harpoon-head, and the other to an 
ingenious float made from the skin of the puisse, 


‘a common species of northern seal. 


Through a single gash in the head of the puisse, 
its body had been skilfully withdrawn and sepa- 
rated from the skin; then, after severing the tail 
and flippers from the hide, the edges of the cuts 
had been tightly tied together, and an ivory 
mouthpiece, with an ivory stopper, neatly inserted. 

These floats, inflated from the hunter's lungs, 
impede the flight of a wounded animal which has 
been struck with the harpoon. 

In the Osprey’s wake followed a single native, 
seated in his kayak, or canoe of sealskin. He 
dipped alternately either end of his slender, double- 
bladed, whalebone-tipped paddle, and glided 
silently along the narrow passage forced through 
the loose ice by our whale-boat. 

Auks, guillemots and various other species of 
Arctic water-fow! darted about the open lanes and 
pools between the floes and ice-pans, or dived 
before our approach, to reappear above the surface 
many yardsaway. No danger seemed to threaten 
us, yet death was in our wake. 

While crossing a pool several hundred yards in 
width, between two floes, | was watching a burgo- 
master gull, perched upon an icy crag high on the 
face of a berg, and awaiting a good chance to rob 
some honest eider of its captured fish, when the 
solitary kayaker in our rear suddenly shouted with 
fear or pain. At the same instant every man of 
the Osprey’s crew dropped his oar and sprang to 
his feet, causing a violent rocking of our boat. 

I turned my head just in time to see a huge 
walrus drive his tusks into the body of the kayaker. 
The fierce beast, rearing fully one-third of his 
length above the surface, had appeared unexpect- 


|edly beside the kayak, and dragged him to his 


death. Risking the chance of hitting the man, I 
fired hastily at the walrus, but did not kill him. 
With a hoarse bellow of rage the animal went 
down beneath the blood-stained surface, leaving 
the overturned canoe drifting toward us with the 
body of Meyook still fast in the little cockpit. 

Old Meyook had been a faithful comrade. 
Mournfully I turned the boat’s head, took in tow 
the kayak, freighted with the corpse, and piloted 
the Osprey back to the shore. Loud lamentations 
rose from the native women assembled on the 
beach before the sealskin tents of the little village 
when they saw us returning and heard our sad 
story. In silence we bore the dead man to his 
tent, and left him to his weeping family. 

On the day after poor Meyook was buried in a 
rocky, moss-chinked cairn, I summoned the 
Osprey’s crew and left the settlement, determined 
to hunt down the slayer of my friend. The 
Eskimvs had recognized it as a dreaded brown 
“rogue”’ walrus, of whose ferocity I had often 
heard. This bull, supposed to be of great age, 
had drowned an Eskimo at the time of the annual 
hunt the preceding season. 

Several of the natives had then visited a place 
where walrus were abundant in company with an 
experienced hunter, who had crept forward in 
advance, and alone attacked a large brown walrus 
lying on ice near the edge of the floe. Throwing 
his harpoon with great force, the hunter had 
fastened its head securely in the body of the beast, 
which dived from the floe before the hunter could 
free his wrist from the harpoon-line. Dragged 
beneath the ice, the luckless Eskimo had never 
been seen again. 

With a crew eager to avenge their two lost 
friends, I worked the Osprey slowly through the 
loose ice along the coast, and at last out into open 
water. There we pulled rapidly toward a long, 
snow-capped island about eight miles southward 
of the Eskimo village. 

Steering toward a certain cape of the island, we 
had come within a mile of its shore when our 
sharp-sighted harpooner made out a large herd of 
walrus, lying about a mile to the westward, upon 
a drifting floe-pan about three acres in extent. 

At the harpooner’s report, I headed the Osprey 
directly for the loose pan. The surface of the sea 
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quantity of ice-cakes and icebergs of many shapes despatched. Then, attaching an extra float to the | and presently began to talk to me about what we 
and sizes, which were numerous in the vicinity of | end of the line, and leaving it secured to the har- | had been hearing, kindly asking my opinions and 


the island. 
As we drew near the walrus basking in the sun, 


we saw that the herd was of great size, numbering 


| poon-head in the creature’s body, we cast off the | 





bow-line and followed after the rogue. 
Rowing swiftly along his crimson wake we soon 


at least eighty of the huge, unwieldy beasts. | overtook him. He made no attempt to fight the 
Smaller herds were sporting in the water about boat, but charged fiercely at the inflated sealskin 


the floe, and individuals occasionally rose within that was impeding his retreat. One of the shots | 


easy harpooning distance of the boat. Mya, the | fired by either Sipsoo or myself punctured the 


harpooner, paid no attention, however, to the 
walrus in the water, but intently watched those 
on the floe. 

The oarsmen frequently turned around in their 
places to look at the walrus, and from their 
subdued conversation I knew they were debating 
the expediency of attacking a herd far more 
numerous than any we had previously encount- 
ered. Their uneasiness was the more apparent 
when Mya said that he could plainly see the rogue 
walrus among those on the ice. 

The Eskimos, except one, were armed with 
harpoons or lances only. I had intrusted one of 
my repeating rifles to Sipsoo, a young native who 
had become quite a good shot. My own rifle was 
of large calibre and especially intended for service 
among the largest Arctic animals. 

From a locker in the stern I took several hatchets 
and placed them ready for distribution among the 
natives in case the walrus should attack the Osprey. 
As the boat was strongly built, I believed we 
should certainly be victorious in the event of a 
battle with the animals. Moving slowly, we 
approached to within three hundred yards of the 
walrus, some of which had reared upon their fore- 
flippers and were regarding us inquisitively. AsI 
feared that the herd might take alarm and escape 
before we reached the floe I called on the men for 
more speed, spoke encouragingly and overcame 
their misgivings to such a degree that they again 
pulled swift and straight toward the floe. 

Not a shot was fired until our bow was within 
a dozen yards of the ice. Then, dropping the 
steering oar and leaving it to swing unguided in 
the iron rowlock, I took careful aim at the big 
bull-walrus and pressed the trigger. At the same 
instant Sipsoo, too, fired. 

‘The loud reports were followed by a scene of 
wild confusion upon the floe. Walrus lying near 
the edge of the ice rolled quickly off into the 
water while those nearer the centre forced them- 
selves over the ice as rapidly as possible by 
means of their powerful foreflippers. 

The noise of the walruses’ roar- 
ing, mingled with the splashing 
sound as the huge beasts struck 
the water, almost drowned the 
crack of our rifles as we speedily 
emptied their magazines and then 
hastily reloaded. Several of the 
beasts, dead or mortally wounded, 
remained motionless upon the 
blood-stained floe. 

Those in the water at once 
showed fight. In squads of from 
eight to twenty in number they 
surrounded the boat and boldly 
attacked us on all sides. Mya had 
harpooned one of the wounded, 
which was vainly struggling to free 
itself from the tough harpoon-line, __ 
one end of which had been made = 
fast to the bow of the boat. 

Suddenly I saw that the wal- 
rus were not our most formidable 
danger. An immense iceberg, drifting down 
upon us from behind, threatened to crush the 
Osprey against the floe. Above our heads a 
great ice-shelf extended far out from the face of 
the berg. I feared that further shooting so near 
the towering mass of ice would cause it to break 
up and overwhelm us. 

To increase the danger, a wounded walrus, rising 
close to our boat's stern, had come in violent 
contact with the blade of the steering-oar, and 
snapped the galvanized iron rowlock short off so 
that we narrowly escaped losing the oar. 

But now good luck befell us. The harpooned 
walras, dragging the boat hither and thither, 
towed us out past the edge of the floe. We had 


thus escaped the seemingly inevitable crush, but | 


now the strong ocean-current annoyed us;. and 
we were all too busy defending the boat from the 
attacking walrus to bestow the slightest labor 
upon directing the boat’s course. 

With lances and hatchets the Eskimos fought 
valiantly. Our enraged assailants would rise close 
to the boat and try to hook their gleaming tusks 
over the gunwales. If they once succeeded in 
doing so, they might swamp us. Our chief fear, 
however, was that the beasts might rise benea‘ 
the boat and upset it. ’ 

Conspicuous in the attack was the rogue walrus. 
Leading one of the squads he charged time and 
again, though severely injured and with blood 
pouring from many wounds. At last he succeeded 
in hooking his long, curved tusks over the gun- 
wale, and immediately the boat commenced to 
careen toward him. 

Sipsoo, dropping his rifle, caught up a hatchet 
and struck the ‘‘rogue” in the face repeatedly ; 
Mya drove a harpoon-head into its body, behind 
the foreflipper, and then the savage creature let go 
and dived. Away flew the harpoon-line over the 
Osprey’s gunwale, followed by the sealskin float, 
which went down only to reappear a moment 
later, a dozen yards away. 

As the brown champion had been beaten off, 
the attack ceased. Quickly the walrus secured to 





a hissing sound. 

We secured the float, however, before the supply 
|of air was exhausted and eventually drew the 
dying walrus to the side of the boat. 
rifle-shot, delivered at close range, finished him. 

The Eskimos who skinned the rogue found two 
harpoon-heads buried in the thick blanket of blub- 
ber that protects the walrus from the chill of the 
Arctic seas, and one of them was identified as that 
of the native who had been drowned during the 
previous season. 


* 
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A GIRL’S GLIMPSES OF SOME 
CELEBRITIES. 


Meeting Dickens, the Queen, the German Emperor and 
Some Others. 





By Mrs. S. B. Stuart. 


I was a young girl in the school-room when my 





father told me he was going to take me up to 


















Attacked by the Rogue. 


London to hear Charles Dickens read from his 
own works. I do not know why I was chosen, 


rather than one of the elders of the family, but | 
chosen 1 was, and we travelled up together, from | 
our country home, and dined at a restaurant, that | 


we might take our places in good time at St. 
James's Hall. 

The seats cost a guinea apiece. I was over- 
whelmed at the thought of papa spending such a 
sum on me. It weighed upon me. Presently I 
blurted out my thanks for his generosity. He 


laughed and said, ‘This is a great occasion; it is | 
something for you to tell your grandchildren fifty | 


years hence.” 

The great concert hall was crammed to suffoca- 
tion. Suddenly there came a great hush, and 
Charles Dickens’s slim, gentlemanly figure, in 
evening dress, with his favorite white camellia in 
his buttonhole, appeared on the dais. He bowed, 
and bowed repeatedly, and the audience—the 
guinea audience—roared and cheered like plow- 
men for quite five minutes. 

He seemed pleased, but very weary and frail, 


| and he did not attempt to begin to speak until, at 


last, the noise quite subsided. Then his voice, at 
first, sounded thin and boyish, but later it grew 
more powerful and fuller of feeling. 

He read the “Christmas Carol’’ and selections 
from ‘Pickwick.’”’ It was rather a dramatic 
recitation than a reading, for he seemed to know 
it all by heart, and looked far away down the hall 
and seldom at his book. The audience, too, knew 
the pieces very well, and often roared out the end 
of a sentence before he had time to pronounce it. 

As we came away people in the crowd were 
saying how fatigued and worn Mr. Dickens looked, 
and I believe he was not able to fulfil his next 
engagement so that this was literally his last, or 
last but one, public appearance; it was in March 
or April, 1870, and he died on June ninth of that 
year. 

My father and I travelled back to the country 
by the twelve o'clock train. In the same carriage 
with us was a gentleman with a sharp face, and a 


bobbing float, and the confined air rushed out with | 


A single | 


treating me as if I were grown up. After we 
parted from him my father said, ‘‘Here is some- 
thing more to tell your grandchildren; not only 
have you heard Dickens, but you have talked him 
over with Matthew Arnold.” 

I have often heard since that Matthew Arnold 
was considered sarcastic and almost disagreeable 
in company, but I have that delightful recollection 

| of his conversation when he invited my childish 
| criticisms on Dickens, and if he laughed at them 
|did not let me find it out. When I read the 
“Merman” or the ‘Scholar Gypsey”’ to-day, I 
always recall the sharp, dark face of their author. 
| Six years later, after my dear father’s death, 
my sisters and I were wintering with our mother 
|at Clarens on the Lake of Geneva. The grape 
| harvest was over and the autumn days were 
drawing in. We were in deep mourning and had 
no acquaintances in the place; the country was 
growing inexpressibly dreary, and our walks 
between the plucked vineyards and the sodden, 
beaten chestnut-trees were dull and dark. Sud- 
denly one day came a new interest into our lives. 
We heard that Gambetta, worn out with over- 
work, was taking a country holiday at the old 
chateau about two miles from Clarens, above the 
lake. Every one in Europe had been talking of 
Gambetta, and of how he had saved France from 
Communal suicide; so we were wild to see the 
great Frenchman, and now our dreary walks had 





a new object. We 
were determined to meet him. 

At first, I believe, he confined 

himself for exercise entirely to the grounds 

of the chiteau which had been placed at his 
disposal, but presently, finding that he was un- 
noticed and unmobbed, for the tourist season was 
long over and a spell of wet weather had set in, 
he ventured out into the lanes between the vine- 
yards. There we met him one misty October 
|evening, tearing along as fast as his legs could 
carry his huge, unwieldy body, his progress some- 


he wore, toga fashion, flung about him. 


I do not think he noticed the family of English | 


| ladies who kept discreetly to their own side of the 
road as he hurried past, but what a subject of 
interest he was to them, furnishing them with 
conversation and conjecture and a wholesome 
taste for contemporary politics! When I saw the 
magnificent Gambetta monument in front of the 
Tuileries at Paris last year, the big, gesticulating 
central figure instantly recalled most vividly the 
bulky man struggling with his cloak in the Swiss 
lane—the man who saved his country from death 
by her own hand. 

The following spring found us in Germany, and 





of his people, came to drink the waters at his 
well-beloved town of Wiesbaden where we were 
staying. What a May that was! 
waved, and the helmets glittered; how the bands 
| played all day long, and the town was full of 
| bright flowers and dresses and faces. 

| The emperor liked best to walk about among 
| the people and shops unattended. Every one in 
| the place had some story of his urbanity. Some 
| English lads who had just arrived at a tutor’s, 
|and scarcely knew the emperor by sight, were 
| turning over his photographs at the library one 
day when an old gentleman came up behind them, 
| and asked in excellent English what they thought 
of “old Father William.” 


jolliest old fellow in the empire,”’ and then looked 
round to find the shopman and his assistants 
bowing low before the Kaiser himself! ‘ 
‘All right—give each of the young gentlemen a 
photograph,”’ said the Kaiser to the shopman, as 
the boys began to stammer excuses; ‘‘and here, 





that of the spokesman he wrote, ‘From the jolliest 
| old fellow in the empire, William Imp.” 


what impeded by the voluminous cloak which | 


during May the old Emperor William, the darling | 


How the flags | 


give me a pen, and I'll sign them!” and under | 





For myself, | had my little adventure with his 
imperial majesty, too, a very trivial one to be 
sure, but cnough to show how ready was his kind- 
ness, and his wish to put every one at ease. 

I had been to my first German ball and there 
was a lieutenant of cavalry, one of those beautiful 
butterfly beings in blue and silver who seem to a 
girl to embody everything that is romantic in life 
in their graceful persons! We met next day at a 
street corner, and as I was walking with a discreet 
chaperone, my azure hero stopped politely to 
inquire after my well-being. Just as he did so, 
the emperor strolled round the corner in his gray 
morning suit; we recognized him and courtesied, 
but the lieutenant paid no attention to the passer- 
by, and only from our horrified faces realized 
whom he had failed to salute! 

The emperor took in the situation at a glance; 
he called the flustered young man, and said a few 
words to him aside, finishing with a kindly, “Now, 
return to the ladies,”’ and walked on. 

The lieutenant would never tell us what the 
Kaiser had said, though’ we teased him unmerci- 
fully to do so. “It was complimentary,’ he 
allowed, ‘‘and his majesty did not allude to my 
negligence !’’ and this was all we could get out of 
him. The beautiful blue butterfly is a stout major 
now, and is quite lost to romance! 

When we settled in London we lived next door 
to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in Cheyne Walk—that 
old riverside row of houses in Chelsea’s ‘village 
of palaces.”” A friend who had known the poet- 
painter years before in his hopeful youth had 
given us an introduction to our next-door neigh- 
bor; but this letter must have caused poor 
Rossetti—now a broken-hearted recluse—some 
dismay, for he was the last man in the world to 
know what to do in the 
family of ladies. 

After acknowledging the note and hoping we 
were comfortable by letter, our acquaintance went 
no farther for some six or seven years. The poet 
rarely went out when in London, except for a 
lonely constitutional walk round and round his 
garden—a wild jungle of some two acres, over- 
grown with ragged shrubs, and stretching at the 
back of our house and his. 

One afternoon in the spring twilight I was 
gardening in our little strip, when Rossetti passed 
close beside me on the other side of our mutual 
wall. For the first time in all our years of neigh- 
borhood I caught his eye, and looked full in his 
sallow, disappointed face. Something impelled 
me to speak to him, and I put the first question 
that came into my head: 

‘*Monsieur Rossetti, have you by chance seen my 
tortoise ?’’ -I suspected the creature of burrowing 
toward the more attractive pastures next door | 

The poet’s reply was a terrified grant in 
the affirmative or the negative, I never knew 
which, as he hurried up the garden steps into his 
house. But half an hour later, as the evening 
deepened, I heard him steal out again, and pres- 
ently a long arm, in a shabby old brown 
dressing-gown sleeve, protruded over the wall, 
and dropped the straying tortoise on the garden- 
bed below! 

I did not dare to say even **Thank you;"’ and 
this was the sole human intercourse we had with 
the author of the ‘Blessed Damozel’’ and the 
“White Ship,’”” which I think two of the finest 
poems in the English tongue, during about ten 
years that we lived side by side! 

It was during this Chelsea era of my life that I 
saw General Gordon one day at his brother's 
house, where we were paying a call, Sir Henry 
Gordon having been an old China friend of my 
family. I have always been very sorry that I 
had not the honor of an introduction, though | 
|can see the grave, rather sad-faced man as he 
stood, his hand on the head of an old yellow collie 
dog, a pet of the Gordon children. My father 
had long ago taught us about “Chinese Gordon.” 
Two or three days after | saw him he started for 
Khartoum. ; 

I believe it was on that very occasion that he, 
with great interest, inspected the sashes and satin 
shoes of his little nieces, dressed for a children’s 
| party. 
| ‘It will be long enough before I see you or 
|any one else going to a party,”” he said to them, 
| as he looked them well over. 
| I must not omit here to record in its due place 
the immense impression made on me by Queen 
Victoria’s appearance at the opening of the Colo- 
nial Exhibition in, I think, 1886. At one part of 
the proceedings she walked down a narrow corri- 
dor and stopped to examine some exhibit within 
a few feet of where I was standing. The Prince 
of Wales said something to her; 1 did not gather 
what, but I guessed it might have had reference 
to his father’s work or wishes, for suddenly the 
queen’s eyes filled with tears. 

The effect of that little, plain, unimportant 
widow’s figure, with its homely and far from 
beautiful face, heading the glittering procession of 
uniforms and gorgeous dresses, was quite inde- 
scribable. It was hardly possible to believe that 
this was “the queen,”’ whose vast dominions bad 


way of politeness to a 


One of the boys answered heartily, ‘‘He’s the | brought together all the wonders that surrounded 


us; it was easier to think of her as the woman 
| whose “sun had gone down while it was yet 


| day.” 


I was never so near Queen Victoria, nor so well 
able to observe her closely, as then, nor was I 
ever so near crying in public! 

A real fairy-tale queen is the lovely, popular 
Margherita of Italy, as I saw her at Bologna in 
1888. Bologna had been, it was whispered, 
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anarchical and antagonistic to King Humbert's 
rule, and had been won to frantic loyalty by the 
queen’s bravely persistent visits. Every man in 
the town wore her namesake flower, the big white 
daisy; and presently, as she passed along the 
guarded enclosure to her seat, a band of students 
broke through the soldiers, and flung themselves 
on the ground beside her, catching and kissing the 
skirt of her dress. 

I wondered what would have been the effect of 
such an indecorum on German or English royal- 
ties in Berlin or London. Would the offenders’ 
heads have been sacrificed? Queen Margherita 
only laughed outright! 

Space fails me to do more than barely mention 
two central figures standing side by side in my 
memory —James Russell Lowell and Aurelio 
Saffi, two freemen of the New and Old Continents, 
to whom I was presented on that same Italian 
trip. 

A grand civic “‘function’’ was under discussion, 
and much ado was made about seats and prece- 
dence. I was greatly impressed by Mr. Lowell’s 
demeanor, as he leaned back against a pillar, 
lazily lighting his cigar, and plainly ‘caring for 
none of these things.’’ His attitude among the 
excited, self-asserting crowd of little great men, 
who were all pushing to the front, was charac- 
teristically American. 

Saffi was one of the triumvirs of Rome,— Roma 
Liberata,—and had come out of seclusion to be 
present at the unveiling of a statue of Victor 
Emanuel. 

Last in my picture-gallery is the Titan figure of 
Bismarck, as I saw him in 1893 in his garden at 
Kissingen, or strolling, followed by his immense 
boarhounds, Tyras the First and Tyras the 
Second, through the woods and meadows of the 
little Bavarian town. 

I had a permit to assist at the audiences which 
he gave once or twice a week in his garden to the 
deputations which waited upon him, hundreds 
strong, from all parts of Germany. 

He received his guests standing bareheaded 
under the blazing August sun at a little angle of 
the laurel shrubbery, where there was an iron 
garden seat and table; under the table was an 
ice-pail with a bottle of champagne. When the 
prince’s faithful physician saw signs of fatigue in 
his master’s voice and looks, he quietly handed 
him a bumper, which the old hero drained at a 
draught, and went on with his harangue. 

His voice is harsh and his sentences are jerky— 
the strong North German accent; but nothing could 
have been more touching than his brief, broken 
allusions to the battles which, twenty-three years 
before, had followed each other in quick succession 
on those very August days. 

As he spoke, the men and women pressing 
round him broke into a storm of tears; then 
the old man’s figure seemed to dilate, and the 
simple civilian’s clothes which he wore seemed to 
brace him like his uniform. 

“Kaiser Wilhelm, Moltke and I,” he said. He 
is the last survivor of these three great forces that 
together made an empire! Of the reality of that 
work there is little doubt. 


ee 


ZULU. 


A City Dog learns Country Ways, and has a narrow 
Escape. 

When the doctor ordered me to spend some 
weeks in the country, I hastened to the hospitable 
farmhouse of my good old friend, Bill Meadows, 
and there I first met Zulu. 

“We've got a new dog,”’ said Bill; ‘‘a big one, 
blacker’n coal, ignorant as a hoss, for he’s a 
city dog that was always chained up in a back 
yard till I brought him here. His ideas were, 





Watching the young Turkeys. 


so to speak, stunted. He’s a good-natured dog, 
and I'm just finding out that he’s going to be a 
knowing one. Such a dog to take notice! Always 
learning.”’ 

He was speaking when the door was pushed 
open slowly, and a monstrous dog walked gravely 
in. He had the air of a sedate member of the 
household, dressed in black, save for a conspicuous 
white shirt-bosom. Coming to me at once, he 
lifted a great paw into my hand and gazed at me 
with beautiful, trustful brown eyes. So we 
became friends at once. During the many days 
when I was languid, he loafed with me contentedly, 
yet with dignity. As I regained my health he 
accompanied my walks; and now I began to 
understand how ignorant he was, yet how intelli- 
gent and desirous to acquire knowledge. 

He appeared to realize that his youth had been 
barren of opportunity ; that the world which had 
been hidden by the walls of his city back yard 








was now revealed, and that it was shameful for a 
sober dog of mature years to lack knowledge of it. 
So he gravely noted and seemed to ponder over 
every circumstance. 

At this time Mrs. Meadows’s turkeys were 
setting, and Zulu seemed never tired of contem- 
plating her ways in caring for these petulant 
birds. He accompanied her to their nests, watched 
with raised ears as she carefully marked and set 
the eggs, and was thrilled with curiosity when she 
took one away from the bird and raised it to 
the sun to discover how far the hatching had 
progressed. 

When the first brood appeared he seemed wild 
with joy, and I think he understood that the 
young birds were the objects that his mistress had 
been so long giving care for. In his excitement 
he seemed to wish to mother the brood, stepped on 
several in his good-humored interest, humbly 
took a thrashing from the old turkey, and seemed 
to feel that Mrs. Meadows was not unjust in 
shutting him up in the barn by way 
of punishing his unusual lack of 
self-restraint. 

When restored to society he was 
very penitent; but I soon came to 
believe that his demonstrations over 
the young turkeys were not purely 
unselfish. He had probably seen 
two unhatched eggs in the nest, and 
perhaps wished to get at them. I 
am afraid I was responsible for this 
desire in Zulu. - Indeed, I long 
blamed myself for unintentionally 
demoralizing the observant dog. 
From me he had learned that eggs 
are eatable. 

This occurred during my first 
visit of that year to the pet coon; 
an old acquaintance. Sorry to find 
him deplorably weak and thin, I 
took an egg from a hen’s nest near 
by and presented it to the gray 
rascal. He took it gratefully, clasped its oval 
sides with his paws, bit a small hole in the shell 
and proceeded to devour the contents. 

Zulu watched with amazed interest, and when 
he understood that the egg was good to eat he 
tried to take it from the coon. I ordered him 
back and he obeyed; but alas! the knowledge of 
the toothsomeness of what should have been to 
him forbidden fruit had entered to corrupt his 
nature. 

Next day I found an abandoned nest of pre- 
sumably bad eggs, and gave the whole dozen to 
the coon in presence of Zulu, who seemed to think 
it unreasonable that ‘‘Zip’’ alone should receive 
such luxuries. We left the coon with his unsavory 
dainties, and went from the barnyard toward the 
house. 

After a short walk I missed Zulu, and for the 
first time suspected him of evil. Back I went to 
the barns, to see a guilty dog jump from a window 
of the stable where the coon was chained and 
sneak away, licking his chops. Zulu had robbed 
the coon. 

Some days after he had apparently tried to 
mother the young turkeys, I found him in the 
barnyard, too industrious and absorbed to note 
my approach. Concealing myself, I watched his 
proceedings. He had discovered another aban- 
doned turkey nest, and was carrying the eggs one 
by one in his mouth to the centre of the barnyard, 
for what reason I cannot imagine. His preoccu- 
pation in this task was as complete as his show of 
shame. when I hallooed to him. 

Guilty as I felt in the case, it was my duty to 
report it to Bill Meadows; for a dog that will rob 
one nest of bad eggs will probably rob another of 
good ones. I reported in Zulu's presence, who 
certainly understood what my tones and gestures 
meant. Then he was chained up for a 
week, which martyrdom he bore with a 
touching air of injured innocence. 

The imprisonment seemed beneficial, for 
he thereafter forsook the barnyard, and 
I never heard of his stealing eggs again. 
Perhaps he was already more fascinated by 
the evil companions that brought him near 
to destruction. 

A man living over at the foot of Purga- 
tory Hill owned a pair of mangy dogs that 
might be called hounds if one wished to 
compliment their possessor. They were 
lonely, ill-fed, passionately given to chasing 
foxes, and much suspected of sheep-killing. 
As if eager to lead better dogs astray, they 
frequently visited neighboring farmhouses, 
apparently seeking recruits; and Sunday 
was usually the day that they chose for these 
rounds. 

Now Zulu had been a Sunday-keeping dog. On 
that day his black suit seemed blacker, his white 
bosom whiter than ever, and he did nothing but 
lie on the front doorstep in a mind so devout or so 
lazy that he seemed to doubt whether even catching 
flies was a work of necessity. 

If, while thus reposing, he heard those curs of 
low degree baying on a fresh trail, he raised his 
eyes languidly to me with what I thought an 
expression of grief that sinners should so disturb 
the peaceful day. We were all very proud that 
Zulu was no Sabbath-breaker, till one Sunday 
morning, when we were horrified to hear that he 
had been seen sneaking away with the wicked 
yellow dogs. 

Night came, but not Zulu. Rain came and 
continued for three days before Zulu crept into 
the house—the most piteous embodiment of the 


effects of evil company that I have ever beheld. 
Lame, knee-sprung, muddy, bloodshot of eye— 
could this skeleton be the dignified Zulu ? 

He seemed not to be able to meet the reproach- 
ful eyes of the family, but crept away to the 
woodshed and slept pretty constantly for two) 
days. Then he had in a measure recovered his 
former health and spirits. 

But traces of evil associations clung to him. 
He was not the frank, well-behaved dog that had | 
left us. He seemed to feel that he had lost caste. 
He would enter the house and throw himself down 
in a heavy-hearted way. Nobody gave him an 
approving word. 

Moreover it was soon discovered that he lied 
and that he stole. Any one who understands 
dogs will know what I mean by asserting one to 
be capable of lying. 

After that he spent three Sundays at home; 
then we missed him one bright, clear morning. 
He was gone three days as before, and returned as 
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before, a shameful, dirty vagabond, torn with 
briers and needing repairs. 

Bill examined him carefully and gravely. There 
were spots of blood on his head, and ominous red 
stains on his white bosom. Bill dropped Zulu’s 
paws with disgust. 

“Well,” said he, “if vou let such mean critters 
as them two hounds lead you astray, you must 
take what you're likely to get. I guess’’—he 
looked at me—‘‘that Mr. Zulu has been killing 
sheep.” 

I never beheld in a dog’s face so palpable 
evidences of guilt. He turned up his eyes till we 
could fairly see their whites, pressed his tail close 
between his legs and, all bent, cowered and 
squirmed himself to concealment under the kitchen 
table. If utter shame could be the beginning of 
reformation, Zulu might again be a credit to the 
family. . 

About a week later I went rabbit-hunting up 
the mountain one pleasant afternoon. Having 
bagged a couple, I was returning on the mountain 
road, when I met an odd-looking man hurrying 
|along and talking to himself with a rage and 
| preoccupation almost ludicrous. He carried a 
| gun, and was dragging an unwilling big black 
dog at the end of a stout cord. Alas! the dog was 
Zulu. 

“Hello, where are you taking that dog?’’ I 
shouted. 

‘“‘“None of your business!" 

“That's Bill Meadows's dog. I may call him 
mine, too,’’ said I. 

“Oh, you may, may you?” cried the man. 
‘“‘Well, Bill Meadows’s dog and your dog has 
been killing my sheep, with two measly hounds I 
couldn’t catch. This fellow is going to get his 
last dose of lead.” 

“IT hope you’re mistaken,”’ said I, trying ‘to 
save Zulu. 

“You do, do you?’’ The man danced round in 
rage. “All right. Stick to it. I haven’t got 
eyes, have 1? I didn’t catch him tacklin’ my old 
Vermont buck, maybe? Why, he just hustled 
him all over the lot, and when I got there they 
were both almost tuckered out. He’s goin’ to 
die for it, sure.” 

The man shouted all this and much more at the 
top of his lungs, as he hurried along the mountain 
road. What couldI do? With a feeling of utter 
helplessness I followed after. 

In a few minutes the man turned a bend and 
reached the small fenced clearing wherein his 
cabin stood: He tied Zulu to the bars, then 
stepped back into the road with his gun. 

“Now,” he said, turning defiantly to me, “that 
dog’s name is mud. If you want to say a prayer 
over him, seein’ he’s your dog and Bill Meadows’s 
dog, why, fire away.” 

At that there was a loud laugh from a point of 
rocks overlooking the roadway. Up there sat a 
mountain hunter I had not previously seen. He 
wore a coon’s tail in his cap, and had a long rifle 
across his knees. 

Goin’ to kill the poor brute, Aleck ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“That's it—goin’ off at half-cock, as usual! 
Go it blind, do! I'll bet on you for that,” and 
the hunter laughed derisively, while the man in 
the road stamped and screamed angrily. 

‘“*What have you got to say about it ?’’ he asked, 
fiercely. 

“Oh, nothin’, nothin’ much,” said the hunter, 
chuckling. ‘‘Nothin’ except I’ve been settin’ here 
the last half-hour watchin’ you cavortin’ round 
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and makin’ a fool of yourself in the lot yonder. 


Ye didn’t bring back little Jake,eh? I reckon ye 
forgot him.”’ 

“Why, I did, Pete,’’ said the other, quieting 
down. 

“Didn't I tell you long ago to kill that old 
Vermont buck ?”’ said the hunter, now seemingly 


|angry in his turn. ‘Didn’t I tell you he’d kill 


some of your fambly yet ?”’ 

“Good gracious! Pete,’’ cried the other, ‘“‘where 
is little Jake ?”’ 

“Jake's all right. I'll tell you what you'd 
oughter seen before you tied up that thar dog. I 
sot here and seen little Jake a-toddlin’ across that 
there field, when the first thing I knowed, that 
Vermont buck come up behind and give him a 
bunt that sent him kitin’. 

“Gee-whittaker, I was mad! I raised my gun 
to shoot the critter, for I reckoned he’d kill the 
boy, but that there black dog took a hand in 
first. He was sittin’ on the hill with two mean 
yaller dogs, lookin’ at the sheep, when he see 
Jake bunted, and sailed right in 
alone. He give old Isaac the worst 
maulin’ ever I see, before a born 
fool come along from out of the 
woods and ketched the dog to shoot 
him.” 

“I wanter know!” cried the farm- 
er, amazed. Then he climbed the 
bars and took a bird’s-eye view of 
his pasture lot. Far away he could 
see a small boy toddling about, and 
something like the sound of a smal! 
boy squealing came to his ears. He 
cleared the bars and set off for little 
Jake at a run. 
¥\ “That's a good deed of yours,” I 
cried to the hunter. ‘You saved a 
good dog.” 

“I reckon his luck saved him,”’ 
said he, and stalked out of sight 
without another word. Then I re- 
leased Zulu, gave him a human hug 
such as he had not had for many a day, and took 
him proudly home. 

There he was praised by all. Perhaps it was 
this sudden restoration to honor that weaned him 
from evil associations. Perhaps he was sick of 
his mangy companions. Perhaps his heart told 
him that he must try to live up to the good, new 
mark in his record. At any rate, he shunned the 
hounds thenceforth, and always treated their visits 
with surly contempt. 

When last I saw Zulu he had lost his front teeth 
and grown gray-headed ; he was still interested in 
turkey-raising; he enjoyed a good reputation as a 
Sunday-keeping dog, and spent every seventh day 
religiously sprawled on the front doorstep. 

Howarp SEELY. 
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IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By Harold Frederic, Author of ‘“‘The Deserter.” 
In Five Chapters. — Chapter IV. 
Red Pete in Captivity. 


Things grew black before Lafe’s eyes as the iron 
clutch about his throat -tightened. He strove 
desperately to twist himself loose, using in a 
frantic way the wrestling tricks he knew; but the 
grip of the bounty-jumper was too powerful. 
Lafe’s head seemed swelling in the effort to burst, 
and feeling in all his body below that fatal circlet 
became numb. There was room for but a single 
thought—this was what being choked to death 
meant! 

Afterward it never seemed to the boy that he 
entirely lost consciousness. He could remember 
that there was a violent sidewise jerk at his neck, 
and then the sense of intolerable squeezing there 
ceased. 

But there was still an awful buzzing inside 
his head, and midnight blackness, shot with 
interlacing lines of crazy light, spread itself 
indefinitely about him. 

Gradually he perceived that he was breathing 
again, and that he could feel his arms and legs 
once more to be parts of him. He knew that he 
was exceedingly tired and sleepy, and felt only 
that the one desirable thing was to lie still, just as 
he was. He mentally resolved that he would not 
stir nor open his eyes for anybody. 

“How vas it mit you, Lafe?’”’ 

The words were undoubtedly in the air. He 
realized that, and lay very still, lazily confident 
that he would hear them again. 

Things began to assort themselves in his brain. 
Foldeen and he had been on a big, overhanging 
rock, which had tumbled with them, and by some 
chance they hadn’t both been killed, and now 
Foldeen was looking for him. But he would lie 
still and rest. 

“Vake up! Lafe! Vake up!” 

The boy heard these words, too. The heavy 
drowsiness upon him seemed to be lifting, and he 
felt some one fumbling at his breast, inside his 
shirt. On the instant he was awake and sitting 
up, wonderingly staring. 

A tall figure had risen away from him as he 
opened his eyes. The sun had come out, and was 
falling warm and full upon the mass of young 
green which covered the hillside. This erec* 
standing figure was for a moment or two very 
indistinct against the dazzling light. Then Lafe 
made out that this was Foldeen. 

Almost in the same glance he saw that he was 
sitting among the heap of knapsacks and battle- 
field débris in the corner of the breastwork. Close 
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beside him—so near that he felt he must have been 
lying upon him when he recovered consciousness— 
sprawled the burly figure of the bounty-jumper, 
face downward, and quite still. 

Lafe was so contented with the spectacle on 
which his eyes rested that it did not occur to him 
to ask what had happened. 

It was pleasanter to look at Foldeen’s honest 
face, beaming satisfaction back into the boy’s slow 
and inquiring regard. The German said nothing, 
but just smiled at Lafe. 

As the boy’s memory cleared itself, the fact that 
Foldeen had had no breakfast, and that he had left 
him in his covert on the hillside with very little 
compunction, rose above everything else. 

Lafe pointed to the knapsacks, and attempted 
to speak. His throat and windpipe, the roots of 
his tongue and everything else involved in vocal 
sounds, seemed at the effort to shrivel up in pain. 
At first he thought he could not manage to utter a 
syllable. Then, at the cost of some suffering, 
he forced out the words, 
“Bread—there.” They sound- 
ed quite strange in his ears. 

Foldeen nodded his head, 
still with the jubilant grin on 
his round, kindly face. “Ya 
vole,” he said, in a matter-of- 
fact way. “But first I fix me 
up dis fellow dight.” 

He sorted out of the pile of 
stolen property two officers’ 
sashes of knitted crimson silk, 
and kneeling down beside the 
outstretched form of the 
bounty -jumper, proceeded 
calmly to bind his legs to- 
gether at the ankles with one 
of them, 

Then, with some roughness, 
he dragged the _ prostrate 
man’s arms together til] their 
wrists met on the small of 
his back, and there tied them 
securely. 

“He aint dead, then?” com- 
mented Lafe, his throat feel- 
ing easier. 

“Vell, maybe he is,” said 
Foldeen. “I hit him shtraight 
by the top of his head mit dot 
gun-barrel, und he vent down 
like if he vas a tousand bricks. 
But it makes nodding. Ven 
he is dead, den he is good tied 
up. Ven he is alife, den he 
is much better tied up. Now 
ve eat us our breakfast in 
kviet. Bread, yousay? Show 
me dot bread.” 

Foldeen needed no showing, 
but was on the instant wolf- 
ing huge mouthfuls from the 
half-loaf which the nearest 
haversack furnished. Lafe 
leaned back and watched him, 
his mind filled with formless 
emotions of thanksgiving. 

In such intervals as he 
could spare from the bread, 
Foldeen lightly told what had 
happened. From his perch 
up on the hillside he had seen everything, and 
though beyond earshot, had been able to follow 
pretty well what was going on. 

When the rascal drew the pistol, Foldeen slipped 
out from his hiding-place, and began letting him- 
self noiselessly down the hill. He had entered the 
breastwork just at thé critical moment, and had 
dealt Lafe’s assailant a crushing blow on the skull 
with a gun he picked up. That was all. It was 
very simple. 

“And mighty lucky for me, too!” was the boy’s 
heartfelt comment. ‘“Foldeen, do you know what 
this fellow here’s been doing?” 

“I haf some brains on my head. I haf seen his 
business. He is a dief.” 

“He got these things together here,” said Lafe, 
“and he told me there was a lot more over on the 
other side of the creek. He was going to make me 
help him bring them here. That was what he had 
the pistol out for. But what beats me is, what did 
he expect todo with them? A man can’t get out of 


the lines with a load of traps like this, even if he | 


could carry ’em.” 

For answer Foldeen rose, and turned the sprawl- 
ing, inert form of his captive over on its back. The 
pallor of the thief’s face, contrasted with the coarse, 
sandy hair and stubble of beard, made it seem more 
repellent than ever. 

The German bent over to examine this counte- 
nance more carefully. 

“By jiminy priest! I bet me anydings 1 know 
dot man!” he exclaimed, staring downward 
intently. “Wake up dere, you!” he called. out, 
pushing the recumbent figure with his foot. “1 
know you, Red Pete! Dot’s no use, your making 
out you vas aslecp! Vake up, kvick now!” and he 
stirred him with his boot again. 

“I bet he’s dead,” said Lafe. 

No! The man half-opened his eyes and moved 
his head restlessly. The color came back into his 
face, the muscles of which were drawn now into 
an angry scowl by pain. He fell back helpless 
after an instinctive effort to lift himself to a sitting 
posture. Then, shifting his head, he discovered 
the two friends, and fixed upon them a stolid, 
half-stupefied stare. 

“How you like him, dot Red Pete, eh?” Foldeen 
burst forth, with exultation, never taking his jubi- 
lant glance from the face of the wretch on the 
ground. “Dot’s a beauty, aind it? Dot’s a first- 
glass Ghristmas bresent, eh, to find in your shtock. 
ing? Or no, he is too big. Ve hang him on a dree, 
eh? A nize Ghristmas-dree, all by ourselves, eh? 
O Red Pete, you vas git the best place by dot dree, 
right in front, on the biggest branch!” 

The man on the ground had been staring upward 
at the speaker in a puzzled fashion. He had slowly 
taken in the situation that he was disabled, bound 
hand and foot, and at the German’s mercy. At 
last he seemed to recall who it was who was talking 
to him. 

“T never done you no harm!” he growled. 
“So-o!” ejaculated Foldeen, with loud sarcasm. 







“Dot vas no harm, eh, dot vas only some little fun, 
eh, to make me on fire, und burn me up mit the 
rest in dot shteamboat? Just some funny joke, eh? 
Vell, den, now I will haf me my funny liddle jokes 
mit you.” 

Speaking with such swift volubility that Lafe 
followed with difficulty the thread of his narrative, 
Foldeen unfolded a curious tale. Before the war 
he had drifted about in the South a good deal, 
playing in orchestras in New Orleans some of the 
time, and then for whole seasons travelling up and 
down the Mississippi in the bands of the old pas- 
senger steamers. 

This man, Red Pete, was a well-known character 
on the river, too well known all the way from 
Cairo to the last levee. Sometimes he was in 
charge of a squad of slaves, sometimes travelling 
on his own account as a gambler, slave-buyer, or 
even for a trip as minor boat officer—but always 
an evil-minded scoundrel. 

One night, when they were lying at the wharf 








“That's a Relation of Mine.” 


under the bluff at Natchez, the cabins of the | 


| steamer had been robbed, and fire set to the boat 
| in several places. Those on board barely escaped 
| with their lives, and when they found that Red 
| Pete was missing, every one knew well enough 
| that he was the thief and would-be murderer. 

Foldeen believed there had been some search for 
| him, but those were rough times, and he was never 


| tracked down. Then the war came, and Foldeen | 


perforce went into the band of an Arkansas regi- 

ment—unti] the opportunity of making his escape 
| to the Union lines occurred. 

During that period of reluctant service with the 

band which played “Dixie” and “‘The Bonnie Blue 

| Flag” he had more than once heard of Red Pete as 

a sort of unattached guerilla, who, like many other 

| river ruffians, played for his own hand between the 
| lines. 

“Und now it looks like dot game of his vas pretty 
near blayed out, eh?” Foldeen concluded with a 
chuckle. 

Lafe gazed down with loathing upon this burly 
| and powerful desperado, lying in such utter help- 
lessness. He told Foldeen in turn how he had seen 
this very man in the Fifth Corps “quod” only last 
winter, condemned to death. 

“So-0!”” exclaimed the German. “1 remember 
dot. All five deserters und bounty-chumpers dug 
deir vay out, und gilled a sentinel, und skipped in 
the night. So-o! Ve don’t have us dot private 
Ghristmas-dree after all. Ve make Red Pete a 
bresent to Cheneral Boyce, instead.” 

“Yes, but where shal] we find Genera] Boyce?” 
Lafe put in. 

Moved by a common impulse, the two turned 
their backs on their prisoner, and went outside the 
earthwork. 

The sky was overcast with shifting clouds again, 
and gave no hint as to the points of compass. The 
little valley, strewn with motionless, blue-clad 
figures, lay wrapped in such silence that they could 
hear the murmur of the rivulet beyond. On both 
sides the hills rose steeply, covered with thick, 
tangled verdure. 

Behind and before them the valley lost itself a 
hundred yards away in dense thickets. A sharp 
wind had risen, under which the tree-tops moaned. 
Above the noises of the gathering gale, faint sounds 
of distant firing could be heard. 

“We'd better stay where we are,” the boy sug- 
gested. “There’s been rough-and-tumble fighting 
all around here, and there’s no way of figuring out 
where our people are. I guess they don’t know 
themselves. If we go hunting round, we’re as 
likely as not to walk into a hornet’s nest. I tell you 
what we’ll do. If we can find a piece of white 
cloth, we’ll put it up on a pole out here, and we'll 
bury these men of ours. Nobody’l! touch us, if 
they come along and find us doing that. Besides, 
it’s the right thing to do.” 

They turned back into the breastwork, and Lafe, 
rummaging among the knapsacks, speedily found 
a roll of bandage-linen which would serve his 
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purpose. He got out more bread as well, and 
found a scrap of fried bacon. The two ate standing; 
now that they had a plan, they were all eagerness 
to put it into operation. 

Red Pete had closed his eyes again, and was 
lying perfectly still. The excitement of his capture 


glance. 
“I wonder what time it’s got to be,” Lafe re 
marked, as they were finishing the last mouthful. 


and I think it’s going.” 


watch from Red Pete’s trousers pocket. “By jiminy 
priest! it’s near four o’clock!” he exclaimed. Then 
rising, he looked .more attentively at the watch, 
turning it over in his hand admiringly, and prying 
open the back of the case with his nail. 

There seemed to be an inscription on the inside 
of the cover, and Foldeen held the watch sidewise 





to decipher this more readily, while Lafe peered | 


over his shoulder to look. 
“It’s in writing,” he said, 
“let me take it. I can make 
it out easier, perhaps.” 
The legend inside the gold 


reading with increasing sur- 


Presented to 
Lieut. Lyman Hornbeck, 
January 22, 1864, 
by his friends and admirers 
of St. Mark’s Church, 
Cleveland. 


“Say, Foldeen,” Lafe burst 
forth, “I bet that’s a relation 
of mine. I’ve got an uncle —” 

“So everybody has got some 
ungles,” put in the musician. 

“No, but look here,” the 
hoy insisted. “That says ‘Ly- 
man Hornbeck.’ Well, my 
father’s brother was Lyman 
Hornbeck. I’ve heard talk 
about my Uncle Lyme ever 
since I could remember. He 
left home years ago, before I 
was born. They always said 
he was out West, somewhere. 
I bet it’s the same man. At 
any rate, I’m going to take a | 
look around, You fix up the 
pole and the white flag outside | 
here, and bring out the shov- 
els. I'll be back again and 
help.” 

Lafe’s eyes sparkled with a 
new excitement as he made 
his way across the pasture to 
the bank of the creek, noting | 
as he strode along that all the | 
lifeless forme on the grass 
wore the uniforms of privates. 

He walked along the shelv- 
ing edge of this bank eal 

| 


| 
| 


one end of the clearing to the 
other, to make sure that the 
winding bed of the stream 
below did not hold what he 
sought for. There was no sign, anywhere in the 
open, of an officer. 

He remembered now that Red Pete had spoken 
of the other side of the creek, which lay so much 
| lower than the bank on which he stood that it could | 
| not have been raked by the fire from the breast. | 
| work. It was swampy ground, covered heavily 
| with high, bushing willows and rank growths of 
tall marsh grass. No path leading into it was dis. 
cernible, perhaps because the wind blew the reeds 
and flags so stifly sidewise. 

With a running jump Lafe cleared the bed of | 
| the stream, and pushed his way into the morass. 
It was not so wet underfoot as he had expected, | 
but the tangle of vines and undergrowth made his | 
progress slow and troublesome. It was easy enough 
to see that no portion of the brigade had passed 
this way; there were no indications that wild nature 
here had ever been disturbed. The boy pressed on 
until, finding the swamp-jungle getting worse with 
every yard, and the shadows deepening about him, 
it was clearly useless to go farther. 

Turning, he fancied he knew from which direc 
tion he had advanced into this maze. There was 
no use in merely retracing his steps. He settled 
his bearings as well as might be, and struck off to 
the left, to work his way diagonally out to the 
clearing. 

When he had floundered on over what seemed 
twice the distance of his first direct line, and halted, 
hot, tired and out of breath, he could detect no 
open space ahead. The wind was blowing hard 
from up above, and the noise of its impact upon 
the wilderness was in itself enough to confuse the 
senses. It was undoubtedly growing dark. 

“Hello—Hornbeck !” Lafe shouted. 

The wind seized the shrill cry and scattered it 
into fragmentary echoes. It was worse than useless 
to call out. He must push doggedly on. Lafe 
turned a little to the right, and crushed his way 
| forward through the brush and bracken, with a 
step to which dawning fears of being lost lent 
added vigor. 

He was traversing slightly higher ground now. 
The willows and marsh grass had given place to a 
more orderly second growth of firs, with dry moss 
underfoot, and open spaces overhead. In one of 
these breathing-places of the thicket, he came 
suddenly upon the blue-clad figure of a man sitting 
propped up against a stump, his head hanging on 
his breast. 

He was young and fair-haired, and Lafe’s glance 
took in the glint of gilt straps on his shoulders as 
he hurried toward him. Almost in the same instant 
the boy, kneeling at his side, saw that this was the | 
young Ohio officer he had spoken with at sunrise, 
and that he was alive. 

As he sought to waken the wounded man, and 
make out how badly he had been hurt, it grew 
suddenly, strangely dark. Looking upward, Lafe | 
saw above the tree-tops nearest him, piling skyward 
on the wind, a great writhing wall of black smoke. | 


It mounted in huge, waving coils as he looked, | 





having died away, they now scarcely gave him a 


“Oh, I forgot—he’s got a gold watch in his pocket, 


Foldeen knelt, and feeling about for it, drew the | 


case was delicately engraved | 
in small running script. Lafe, 


prise, discovered it to be this: 
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and came nearer, bending forward in a sinister 
|} arch across the heavens. His startled ears dimly 
heard a sullen, roaring sound, newly engrafted 
| upon the whistling of the wind. 

The woods were on fire! 


(To be continued.) 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE PAGE. 


I’m the toddling child at the foot of the page, 
But I sing like a wren or a linnet; 
All smile when they see me come on the stage, 
sing,—and am gone in a minute. 
Selected. Edith M. Thomas 
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|HOW FRANCE CHANGED PRESIDENTS. 


A Whirl of Momentous Public Events in a Few Days’ 
Time. 





Within a few days I have been a spectator in 
| part of a series of events which are so entirely 
| unlike anything that-could happen in the United 
| States, and which are at the same time so signifi- 
cant to young students of history and civil govern 
ment, that I cannot forbear giving the readers of 
The Companion a brief account of them. 

Entirely within the space of three days, the 
Cabinet, the governing body of the French Repub 
lic, was overthrown by an adverse vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and resigned; Monsieur 
| Casimir-Périer, President of the Republic, resigned 

his high office after holding it about six months; 
;} and a new President, M. Félix Faure, was elected, 
proclaimed, and installed in office. 

I had seen Monsieur Casimir-Périer but three 
days before his resignation. He seemed to me a 
wearied and embittered man. A man of great 
wealth and strong personal pride, of undoubted 
patriotism, but without humility of spirit in the 
face of the checks and chagrins that public men 
must encounter, he had already become profoundly 
sick of his office. 

How small a circumstance may determine such 
a man in a public course of immense importance! 
Two days before his resignation, Monsieur Casimir 
Périer, with his young son, returned to the Saint 
Lazare Railroad Station in a landau from a drive 
taken incognito in the city. The two were to take 
a train. The usual number of people were tramping 
up and down the great waiting-room of the station. 

Three or four police were on duty in the place. 
One of these caught sight of the marked and unmis 
takable face of the President as he came in. 

“Move on, move on, gentlemen!” said the police 
man, bustling about officiously. “Make room for 
the President of the Republic!” 

A loutish fellow, leaning against a column, stepped 
up nearer instead of moving away. 

“Move on, I say!” said the policeman to this 
man, “or I will arrest you!” 

“Bah!” growled the man, “If you’re afraid your 
President will get broken, why don’t you put him 
in a glass case?” 

By this time a little crowd had formed. Monsieur 
Casimir-Périer, passing, heard every word of the 
dialogue; and turning to his son, he said, so loud 
that all present heard him: 

“Oh! ga m’enntie; how sick—how terribly sick 
of it all lam!” 

On the next day afterward but one, the ministry, 
with Monsieur Dupuy at its head, went into the 
legislative hall courting its own overthrow. Mon 
sieur Poincaré, one of its members, went among 
his supporters in the hall, whispering, “Turn us 
out! Turn us out!” Taking advantage of the 
known opposition of the Chamber on the matter 
of an unpopular business agreement between the 
government and certain railway companies, the 
ministers invited an adverse vote, and obtained it. 

They did not wait even for the completion of the 
counting of the vote, but marched out of the hall 
in Indian file, Monsieur Dupuy at their head, and 
carried their resignations to the Palace of the 
Elysée, which is the French White House. A ver 
itable royal palace is this Elysée, in which dwelt 
Napoleon the Great and “Napoleon the Little,” and 
where the French President lives in a degree of 
state quite surpassing the republican dignity of the 
President of the United States. 

That very night the President himself resigne | 
his office. Paris did not know it until morning; but 
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PRESIDENT FELIX FAURE. 


even then there was no great excitement—no dis- 
order. Groups and even crowds met, and there 
were shouts and much sympathy adverse to Mon 
sieur Casimir-Périer, the Dupuy ministry, and their 
“Moderate” party which they represented was 
everywhere expressed. But there was no danger- 
ous disorder. 

In France, when the presidency is vacant, no 
legislation can proceed. The two houses of Parlia.- 
ment—the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies— 
must meet as a National Aesembly or Congress, in 
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the ancient palace of Louis XIV. at Versailles, 
and at once elect a new President. 

This Assembly meets at Versailles, which is 
fourteen miles from Paris, in order that so impor- 
tant a duty may be performed quite out of the 
reach of Parisian mobs. 

On this occasion it met so promptly that there 
had not beer time to warm the ancient hall in the 
south wing of the palace, which is now used for 
no other purpose save the meetings of this presi- 
dential and constituent congress. 

Out-of-doors I found the temperature quite 
balmy; in here it was icy cold. The senators and 
deputies sat, or moved about the 
green-covered tables where the voting 
bulletins were deposited, with their 
overcoats on; and some were wrapped 
in furs. y 

After the formal opening of the 
session two or three members—either 
Monarchists or Socialists—attempted 
to introduce amendments to the con- 
stitution which were out of order; but 
the President of the Congress quickly 
suppressed them. The members 
warmed themselves up with their de- 
bate, and the hall grew warmer, too, 
from the meagre heating apparatus. 
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| shouts of “Hurrah for Faure!’’ ‘Long live the 
President !”’ ’ 

This incident was very characteristic of the new 
President. It showed him to be in good humor 
with the situation, and indisposed to any bitterness 
or jealousy. 

He drove at once to the Palace of the Elysée, 

and met and was warmly welcomed by the man 
| whom he had succeeded. But although events 
march with such swiftness in France, Monsieur 
Faure did not instal himself in the presidential 
residence on the very night of his election, but 
after an interview with Monsieur Casimir-Périer, 



























The voting was a long and tedious process. It 


consumed half the afternoon. 
had breakfasted early, lunched in the galleries and 
corridors upon sandwiches and slices of ham 
brought in by vendors, using their fingers for 
want of forks—‘‘St. Anthony’s fork,’’ as they 
called them, hobnobbing in noisy conclave over 
the food. 

There were three candidates on the first ballot: 
Monsieur Waldeck-Rousseau, Conservative; M. 
Félix Faure, Moderate Republican; and M. Henri 
Brisson, Radical Republican. No one had a 
majority on the first ballot, though Monsieur 
Brisson led heavily. His party, that of the 
advanced Left, outnumbered any other legislative 
group in the Assembly, and is now the most 
important party in the nation; but it had not an 
absolute majority of the voting body. 

All three of the candidates were present and 
conspicuous in the hall. 


The members, who | 


in which both men shed tears, he drove away to | 
his own lodgings. 

Thus the Republic had exchanged heads—with 
much noise, much display of the military, many 
violent protests and threats of revolution; but, 
after all, without the raising of one man’s hand 
against another, and in a way which testified to a 
great advance on the part of the French toward 
the art of ruling themselves. 

JosEPH MALBRINCHE. 


TIME. 


His minutes while they’re told 
Do make us old, 

And every sand of his fleet glass, 
Increasing age as it doth pass, 





Before the second ballot, | 


Monsieur Waldeck-Rousseau posted a notice that | 


he withdrew in Monsieur Faure’s favor; and on 
that ballot, four hundred and one votes being 
necessary to elect, Monsieur Faure received four 
hundred and thirty, and was elected President of 
the Republic. 

That meant that the triumphant Radical Repub- 
licans, who had overthrown the ministry and 
caused Monsieur Casimir-Périer’s resignation, 
had been beaten and humiliated. They broke out 
into wild interruptions and cries of ‘“‘Hurrah for 
the revolution!’’ ‘‘Hurrah for Brisson!’ “Down 
with the speculators!’’ ““Down with the dictator- 
ship!” while from the other side of the house 
came, ‘‘Down with the Commune!”’ and ‘Silence, 
madmen !”’ 

But soon the session broke up. It was now 
eight o’clock in the evening. Outside the hall 
were drawn up long lines. of soldiers belonging to 
the engineer corps, who are quartered at Versailles 
—what a sight for an American, in whom bayo- 
nets within view of a legislative hall must always 
cause a shudder! They were brought to a ‘‘Pre- 
sent arms!”’ and out of the hall came, first, a 
uniformed huissier, or bailiff of the Chamber, 
calling, ““Hats off, gentlemen! Hats off!’’ and 
the new President, tall, dignified and smiling, 
came out. 

Many hats were taken off—many Socialists 
kept theirs on their heads. There was silence. A 
landau, preceded by a detachment of dragoons, 
whirled the President away to a special train 
which bore him to Paris. 

It was half-past eight in the evening when he 
reached Paris. The presidential carriage drove 
out of the station between lines of soldiers, 
with beating of drums and sounding of trumpets. 
No very large crowd had gathered to meet the 
new President. 

The carriage-top was put down, at Monsieur 
Faure’s order. There were some shouts of 
‘Hurrah for Faure!” But out on Marigny 
Square, in the glare of the street-lamps, there was 
a crowd which raised in the new President's ears 
the loud cry of ‘Hurrah for Brisson!’ It was 
his defeated rival, and not the President, whom 
they acclaimed. 

The President ordered his driver to slacken his 
pace, and standing up in the carriage, he called 
out heartily : 

“You do well, my friends, to cheer Monsieur 
Brisson! He is a good Republican—like me!”’ 

At this the crowd laughed, and broke into 


Insensibly sows wrinkles there 
Where flowers and roses do appean. 


Selected. —Jasper Moyne. 


* 
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A SCARCITY OF BEEF. 


The ordinary processes of trade affect prices in 
such a way that a considerable increase of price 
to the consumer is not always and immediately 
accompanied by a corresponding profit to the 
producer. This fact is instructively illustrated by 
the present condition of the beef and cattle market, 
concerning which there has lately been some 
excitement. 

There has been, at the chief cattle markets, a 
large falling off in the supply of cattle; that is to 
say, while some of the receiving points well to the 
westward have actually received more cattle than 
last year, the great market of Chicago has been 
undersupplied. 

From January to April of the present year the 
shortage or falling off of receipts at the chief 
Western cities was somewhat more than a fifth, 
compared with last year; and though the falling 
off in the number slaughtered for the same 
period was only one-tenth, it is agreed that the 
average of cattle slaughtered this year has been 
lighter in weight than last. 

Meantime, there was a sharp and very much 
larger increase in the price of beef to the con- 
sumer. In the Eastern markets the retail price 
rose one-third. In Chicago itself the rise was 
more than that. 

At the same time there was an actual decline in 
the price of beef cattle in the Western markets. 
Though they had been higher in the same market 
prior to the sharp rise in the price of beef, and are 
still higher than last year, the market quotations 
of cattle on the hoof declined when the highest 
price of beef had been reached. 

The decline, it is said, was a consequence of the 
diminished consumption of beef due to the 
increased price. But the diminishing consump- 
tion did not have the effect to reduce the retail 
price of beef. 








This state of things, which is almost as unsatis- 
factory to the producer of beef as to the consumer, 
led to a common report that the rise in the price | 
of beef was due rather to the manipulations of the 
association or ‘trust’ of beef-packers than to the | 
scarcity of cattle. The Secretary of Agricalture | 
has ordered an investigation of those reports, to 
be made by officers of his department. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has also ordered a | 
relaxation of the quarantine regulations which 
have lately totally excluded Mexican cattle from | 
the country. This country has maintained 





against Mexican cattle precisely the same complete | 


quarantine that the German government maintains 
against American cattle, for the same reason, 
namely, the fear of the ‘“Texas fever.” 

But hereafter Mexican cattle, when duly in- 
spected and found free’ from disease, may be 
imported at certain specified points for grazing 
and immediate slaughter. This is intended to 
reduce the ‘beef famine’’ in some degree, but its 
effect will be small, as Mexican cattle do not come 
into the country in great numbers. 

The question whether the beef supply is practi- 
cally monopolized by a ‘‘trust’’ is an important 
one, for beef may be called a prime necessity of 
life in this country. It forms a great part of the 
diet of our people, rich and poor. 

It is easy to see that if the price of beef should 
remain for a long time as high as it is now, great 
hardships would be wrought. Of course it is pos- 
sible that our people should live well with less 
beef than they eat now; and it is also true that 
they might live well with less wheat flour; but 
no one wishes to see them forced to a restriction 
of their diet. Moreover, a largely decreased con- 
sumption of beef would harmfully affect the great 
grazing industry. 

But it is seldom that forced prices of a great 
commodity are maintained long. For a time they 
may be; there are many hands to help upward 
and keep up the price of butcher's meat. Every 
one of several dealers between the packer and 
the consumer adds his profit; whereas the packer 
practically buys of the grazier. 

However, in the end an abundance of meat will 
be the result of a fair price for cattle, and lower 
prices for beef are certain, especially if there is a 
decreased consumption. Famine prices cannot be 
maintained in the midst of abundance, even by 
powerful combinations. 


——_~S 


PANSY FACES. 


Pansy Spoee. grave and wise, 

Who can the “thought” that lies 
Lurking underneath your eyes’ 
“Thoughts” of folk and flower lore! 
Secrets hidden evermore, 

By the under-world’s fast door! 

Pansy faces, elfin, wee !— 

As I bend full lowlily, f 

Will you whisper “thoughts” to me? 


Original. CATHARINE T. GLEN. 


*» 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The college Commencement season is almost at 
hand. A few years ago this would have meant 
that all educational work will sodn be suspended 
for a period of nearly three months; but this is 
no longer the case. For quite a large element of 
our student population the months of July, 
August and September are the real school season. 

The progress of the summer school movement 
has been rapid. In the summer of 1869 a 
dozen professors and advanced students, mainly 
from the scientific departments of Harvard 
University, visited Colorado, where field work in 
geology of considerable value was accomplished. 
The idea was taken up by certain professors at 
Yale, and several expeditions were made to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

In 1873 a biological laboratory was set up on 
the little island of Penikese, in Buzzard’s Bay, 
where experiments were carried on in accordance 
with the plans of Professors Agassiz and Shaler, 
of Harvard. This was probably the first summer 
school in the United States. 

The example was followed by Johns Hopkins 
University, when, in 1878, it set up the Chesa- 
peake Zodlogical Laboratory. Similar institutions 
have been opened at various places by scientific 
societies. 

But such meetings of experts and specialists, 
though highly important, had little to attract the 
general public. They served, nevertheless, to 
break the tradition that summer is of necessity a 
vacation time for all students and teachers; and 
about the year 1874 several plans were set on foot 
for giving instruction to people unable to attend 
school in winter. 

It was in this year that the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Vincent carried out his idea of utilizing for educa- 
tional purposes the old camp-meeting ground on 
Chautauqua Lake, in western New York, which 
has since become the centre of the widest agency 
ever established in any country for popularizing 
learning. 

The Chautauqua Sunday-School Assembly was 
organized in August, 1874. It was the germ out 
of which all tle educational devices bearing the 
name of “Chautauqua” have sprung. Of these, 
the College of Liberal Arts and the literary and 
scientific circles are especially important, for 
together they undoubtedly constitute the largest 
association of students in the world.’ The mem- 
bership is drawn from every quarter of the globe. 

Besides the great assembly at Chautauqua itself, 
there are every year nearly a hundred Chautauqua 
gatherings in various parts of the country. Bishop 
Vincent’s ideas are followed also in institutions 
entirely independent of those which look to him 
as their founder. , 

Even more important than the establishment of 
these summer schools, properly so-called, is the 
growing tendency of our colleges and universities 
to throw open their doors in summer as well as 
winter. 

Harvard led the way by offering instruction in 
chemistry during the summer of 1874. Since 
then the number and variety of courses offered 
at this and other universities has rapidly in- 
creased. Cornell, the Universities of Virginia 
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|and Michigan, Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin 
| and many of the smaller colleges, especially in the 
West and South, have accepted the idea. 

There seems to be a growing conviction that the 
machinery of such institutions is too valuable to 
lie idle during three months of every year. In 
some institutions the importance of the summer 
school is increased by allowing the work done in 
the summer courses to count toward the degree 
for which the student is seeking. 

Naturally, the whole movement is not without 
its critics. Even its defenders admit that, in 
general, the instruction is less thorough than that 
which is given during the regular academic year. 
Nor is it surrounded by the ordinary pleasant 
associations and traditions of college life. 

But it is urged, on the other hand, that there are 
| certain branches of educational work, requiring 
out-of-door investigations, for which summer is 
really the fittest season. It is, moreover, the only 
season when teachers can themselves receive 
instruction from masters in their departments of 
inquiry. Like university extension, however, the 
summer schools derive their main support from 
the general desire to make learning popular and 
easy to obtain. 


a 


THE OPEN STOCKADE. 


During the last year of the Ciyil War a Virginian 
officer, who had entered the Southern army at 
sixteen, and fought gallantly in all the campaigns 
in his native state, was taken prisoner in a skir- 
mish. He was conducted to the headquarters of 
General Meade, near Culpeper Court-House, and 
then temporarily confined in what was known as a 
bull-pen. This was an open stockade, made of 
split pines, twenty feet long, set upright in the 
ground. 

This stockade was not more than twenty-five 
miles from the homestead where his mother had 
lived before the war. The farm itself had been 
abandoned, but the family had occupied the house 
about the time of the skirmish. 

The officer thought of his old home when he 
entered the stockade, but he was not prepared to 
mect one of his own family in such a place of con 
finement. Yet that was his sad fortune. His 
youngest brother was there, a boy in delicate health, 
who had been carried away from the old home. 
stead by soldiers for some reason, and lodged in 
this open-air prison, with nothing to protect him 
from the weather but an old shawl which his 
mother had wrapped about him. 

It was a strange meeting for the brothers, who 
had been separated for a long time. Both weie 
prisoners, one by the fortunes of war, and the 
other in consequence of suspicion or of -wanton 
barbarity. 

The night was bitterly cold, and there was a 
snowfall. The stockade was forty feet in diam. 
eter, and there was no fire. The officer wrapped 
his overcoat around the sick boy, and muffling him 
up in the shaw], held him through the long night in 
his arms. . 

When daylight came they were separated. The 
officer was taken to Washington and put into the 
Old Capitol Prison, where he remained until! the 
end of the war. The sick boy was conveyed to 
Alexandria, where he died in the common jail 
without a friend near him. 

That one night in the blinding snow-storm 
was the last that they spent together, and the 
memory of it brings a shugder of horror to the 
veteran, even to this day. 

The pathos of such a story as this may help a 
younger generation to realize how heartrending 
and barbarous war invariably is. 


oe 


WOMEN AND BUSINESS. 


A New York banker said recently, “Anrong our 
depositors we have a few young girls, the daugh- 
ters of wealthy men, who place their allowances 
with us, and draw upon us in small checks, Their 
ignorance of the most ordinary business methods 
is amazing. One young lady on being notified that 
she had overdrawn her deposit to the amount of 
thirty dollars, promptly sent us an order for that 
sum, payable by ourselves, to ourselves. 

“The father of another girl placed a sum of money 
to her credit with us, and gave her a check-book. 
In a short time she received notification that she 
had overdrawn her deposit. She assured her father 
that it was impossible. He placed her next quarterly 
allowance with us, warning her not to allow herself 
tw overdraw again. * 

**At the end of a month she sent a check, which we 
did not cash because her deposits had already been 
drawn out. We notified her, and she went to her 
father, sobbing with indignation. 

«They say I have no money in the bank, and look 
at all these checks which I have not used!’ she 
cried, showing him the book half-full of blank 
checks. 

“These are facts, though they seem almost incred 
ible. And yet these are cultured, bright girls, who 
are at home on matters of literature and art, and 
who probably chatter fluently in two or three 
languages.” 

A real estate lawyer declared that he made it a 
rule not to transact business for women, as their 
ignorance of financial laws and methods made 
them unreasonable clients. 

One of the prominent brokers in New York also 
made the statement that he “found less difficulty in 
managing a transaction involving tens of thousands 
of dollars for ordinary men of business, than in 
one where hundreds are concerned for a woman. 
The average woman is not satisfied with an invest 
ment which will not bring in an exorbitant profit. 
She is inclined to insist upon large gains regardless 
of safety, and if loss follows, in nine cases out of 
ten suspects that her broker has pocketed the 
money.” 

There are of course many women as well able to 
manage their incomes as men, but they usually are 
those who have earned them. Young girls who in 
| all probability will some day inherit property, are 
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too often left ignorant of the ordinary principles | 
and forms of business. 

If money is to be your slave, girls, and not your 
master, learn how to control it. 


a Cade Maat 
AUNT FANNY. 


On one plantation in Virginia, neither master nor 
mistress had any rights save by courtesy, for the 
entire premises were under the sway of Aunt 
Fanny, the cook, a huge mulatto woman, whose 
word had become law. Although she raved and 
stormed, which, she said, she was obliged to do, 
“honey, to keep things straight,” she had the 
tenderest regard for her master and mistress, and 
declared, “If ’twarn’t for’ me, they’d have nothin’ 
in the world, and things here would go to destruc- 
tion.” 

On one occasion her master, after a long and 
exciting contest, was elected to the legislature. 
Before all the precincts had been heard from, he 
believed himself to be defeated, and as he was a 
feeble man, he retired to rest, quite worn out. But 
at midnight a great cry arose at his gate, where a | 
multitude had assembled, screaming and hurrahing. | 

At first he was uncertain whether they were 
friends to congratulate him on his victory, or the | 
opposite party to hoot at and annoy him, as they 
had threatened, for voting an appropriation to a | 
certain railroad. It soon appeared, however, that 
they had come to bring their good wishes, and 
there were loud cries for a speech. 

The doors were opened, the crowd rushed in, 
and the hero soon appeared and delivered one of | 
his most satisfactory addresses. Still the crowd 
remained, cheering and storming about the house. - 

Aunt Fanny, who had made her appearance in 
full dress, now decided that the excitement had 
been kept up long enough, and that her master’s 
delicate health would suffer. It was apparently 
her place to disperse them. Rising to her full | 
height, she waved her hand majestically and said: 

“Gentlemen, Marse Charles is a feeble pusson, 
an’ it’s time for him to take his res’. He’s been 
kep’ ’wake long enough now, an’ it’s time for me to 
close up dese doors.” 

The crowd withdrew, and Aunt Fanny remained 
mistress of the situation, declaring that if she 
hadn’t “come for’ard and ’spersed dat crowd, Marse 
Charles would ha’ been a dead man befo’ mornin’.” 
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| crept to the window to listen. 
| per ng to somebody else at the foot of the wall. 
Je 


| knew you were ver 








“Yes,” was the reply, as his questioner braced 
himself with the air. of one preparing for argu- 
ment. 

“Well, then,” said the minister, with his winning 
smile, “I will tell you in a few words—I’d hate 
mightily to try it!” 


FACED THE DANGER ALONE. 


It is a handsome compliment that Mr. Rider 
Haggard pays to his friend, Mr. J. G. Jebb, when 
he says, “It was as a travelling companion that 
Mr. Jebb showed at his very best.” Of men in 
general it may be said without slander that they are 
never more selfish than when they are on a journey, 


especially if the conditions of travel happen to be | 


uncomfortable. Mr. Haggard had visited Mexico 
in Mr. Jebb’s company, and had been with him in 


many disagreeable experiences ; and it was always | 


Mr. Jebb who insisted upon having the poorest bed 
and the least agreeable seat in the coach. 


On one of their trips into the interior of the 
country they carried a mule-load of silver, some 
three thousand dollars, for use at a mine. At 
night, in a certain town, Mr. Jebb thought it safer 
to take this treasure to his bedroom, which was 
separated from Mr. Haggard’s by a long dining- 
room, 

The house stood upon the edge of a steep slope, 
and immediately beneath the rickety and latchless 
windows of Mr. Jebb’s room there was a su io 
ing wall of loose stones. His suspicions had been 
aroused, and he slept lightly. 

By and by a barking of dogs waked him, and he 
Somebody was whis 


Mr. Jebb had no doubt they were robbers, as was 
indeed the case. 

He went back to the bed, and seated himself on 
its edge, holding a wax match in one hand and his 
Colt’s revolver in the other. He meant to wait till 
the thieves should push open the windows; then he 
would strike the match and by its light fire at them 
before they could attack him. 

For a long time he sat thus. Twice he heard the 
loose stones dropping as the robbers began to climb 
the wall. Both times, however, they were fright- 
ened by the barking of the house dogs, and finally 
pa d took flight, leaving only some footprints behind 
them. 

In the morning Mr. Jebb narrated the affair to 
Mr. Haggard, who had himself heard the noise of 
the dogs. 

“And why didn’t you come and wake me?” asked 
Haggard. 

“Oh, I nearly did so,” was the answer; “but | 
tired. Besides there was no 
use in risking both lives. If these devils had once 
got in, they would have killed us both.” 

It was sound reasoning, but as Mr. Haggard says, 
“How many of us, having a well-armed com panion 


| at hand, would have neglected to summon him to 


A PROTRACTED ELECTION. 


In a year from this time the people of the United 
States will have begun to elect their next Presi- 
deut. It is an idea commonly held that the election 
takes place in one day, and that that day is in 
November. A moment’s thought will serve to point 
out the error. 

A citizen who wishes to have his full influence in 
the choice of the President must first attend a 
caucus to nominate delegates to state and district 
conventions, which will choose delegates to the 
national convention. 

Next, he must attend caucuses for the choice of 
delegates to conventions which will nominate 


electors. Finally, in November, he will vote for 
electors. All these duties he must perform in 


addition to attendance upon other primaries that 
will lead to the nomination of Congressmen and 
state and county officers. 

When complaint is made against busy men that 
they do not attend to their political duties, and that 
they allow the trading politicians to control nomi- 
nations, is it not a fair answer that under our 
system the performance of those duties is made 
too burdensome? 

While we are seeking for some way to keep good | 
citizens alert in their opposition to government by 
bosses and professionals, it might be well to seek 
also for ways to lessen the demand upon the time 
and the attention of persons who do not devote 
themselves entirely to politics. 


a 
CASENEUVE’S RIVAL. 

Although the French courts are conducted with 
more ceremony than our own, they are occasionally 
enlivened by amusing incidents. 

Maitre Caseneuve, a famous advocate of Tou- 
louse, now dead, had a pet dog of which he was 
very fond. One day he ventured to take this dog, 
which was small, and named Azor, into court with 
him. He seated Azor at one end of the bench 
assigned to the counsel, and began an argument. 

Maitre Caseneuve had a high-pitched voice, and as | 
he warmed up with his plea, he raised it to a loud | 
tone. Azor could stand it no longer. He stood up 
on the bench and howled—wow! wow! wow! 

Maitre Caseneuve moderated his voice and cuffed 
the dog “aside,” whereupon Azor subsided into 
silence. The lawyer argued on, and by and by, 
forgetting himself in his earnestness, raised his 
voice once more to a high pitch and aloud tone. | 

“Wow! wow! wow!” howled the little dog, once | 
more. 

This time the lawyer stopped short, turned to the 
dog and eyed him severely. 

“See here, Azor,” he said aloud, “this can’t go 
on. If you are arguing this case, you’d better do 
it alone; but if I am, then you’ve got to keep still!” 

After that Azor held his peace. 
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HIS ANSWER. 


take a partin the fray? A man must be very brave 
and very unselfish to choose to face a band of 
Mexican cutthroats alone when a word would bring 
a comrade to his side.” 


BEYOND DOUBT. 


It is said that General] Early’s fondness for fun 
was as strong as his fondness for fighting. After 
the battle of Sharpsburg, General Jackson, hap- 
pening to ride in the rear of Early’s division, 
found the men scattered for miles along the road, 


some executing dance steps, some crying, others | 


singing gay songs or psalm-tunes. 

Early had tried to reduce the ranks to their usual 
orderly condition, but had not succeeded. Finally 
an orderly rode up, and handed him a despatch 
from General Jackson: 

HEADQUARTERS, LEFT WING. 

Sir.—General Jackson desires to know why he 


| saw sO many stragglers in rear of your division 
A 


to-day. . 8. PENDLETON. 


After reading this communication, the grim old 
soldier got a piece of paper and wrote the following 
reply: 

HEADQUARTERS EARLY’S DIVISION. 

CAPTAIN.—In answer to your note, | think it 
probable that the reason why General Jackson saw 
so many of my stragglers to-day is that he rode in 
rear of my division. Respectfully, 

J. A. EARLY. 
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Patch’s Novus 
ROOT BEER 
TABLETS 
Beats Them All. 

One of Patch’s No- 
vus Root Beer Tab- 
lets makes a glass 
of Delicious Root 
Beer immediately. 
No yeast! No fer- 
mentation! No al- 
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easily and quickly learned. For almost 25 
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so placed thousands and can do the same by you if you 
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Because it is a guar- | 


General Jackson, who fully appreciated the good 
points of the old soldier, concluded that the inves- | 
tigation had proceeded far enough, and let it drop. | 


Lady’s Wrapper, 


made of fine quality of 
Fancy Percale, choice 
colors and patterns, in 
Blues, Pinks, Tans 
and Heliotropes, 
with the full balloon 
sleeves, wide skirt, 
watteau back, plain 
yoke and butterfly 
cape. The cape, collar 
and cuffs finished with 
button-hole stitching. 


ELOQUENT RAGS. 


“Eloquence is speaking out . . . out of the abun- 
dance of the heart,” say the authors of ““Guesses at 
Truth.” An incident related by Doctor Barnardo, | 
the English philanthropist who cares for friendless | 
children, illustrates this characteristic of eloquence. | 

“I was standing,” he said, “at my front door one | 





bitter day in winter, when a little ragged chap | 


came up to me and asked me for an order of 
admission. To test him, 1 pretended to be rather 
rough with him. 

“*How do I know,’ I said, ‘if what you tell me is 
true? Have you any friends to speak for you?’ 

“ ‘Friends! 
friends; but if these ’ere rags’—and he waved his 


}arm about as he spoke—‘won’t speak for me, 
| nothin’ else will.’” 


DECEPTIVE SENSES. 


All men are more or less fools of their own 
senses; or perhaps it would be truer to say that 


| their different senses are fools of each other. The 
Pall Mall Gazette says that a Geneva scholar 


lately devised a simple but novel experiment for 
testing this point. 


He arranged a series of common articles of all | 
sizes, and requested his class to put them in order | 
| of weight. 


he weight of all was really exactly 
the same, but —_ one student discovered this fact. 

The majority placed a small leaden weight first, 
and a large wooden basin last. The ordinary mind, 
apparently, ranges the weight of objects in inverse 
proportion to the size. Only when the eyes are 


| shut does a true appreciation become possible. 


The Rev. James Gallagher, at one time chaplain | 
of the United States House of Representatives, 
began his ministry in T He was one of 
the editors of the old Calvinistic Magazine, and a 
strong champion of the Presbyterian faith. But 
although he held decided opinions on theological | 
points, he was a man who possessed, beside humor, 
& great deal of tact in avoiding controversy when 
wisdom so directed him. 

On one of his horseback rounds, a good Arminian 
family entertained him most hospitably, and as he 
was mounting his horse to depart, his host said to | 
him: “Now, Mr. Gallagher, tell me what you 





really think about falling from grace.” | 
I suppose you want to know my real opinion | 
Candidly told?” said the minister, thoughtfully. 


FRESHEST NEWS. 


Mr. Joseph Willard, for a long time Clerk of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts in Boston, relates 
in his “Half a Century with Judges and Lawyers” 
many good anecdotes. 


Col. Edward G. Parker, who was rather pedantic, 
wrote a life of Mr. Choate. He was relating an 
incident which happened in the third century before 
Christ, about the time of the death of Ptolemy II1., 
and he appealed to John S. Holmes, who stood by. 
“Didn’t he die about that time, John?” 

“Who’s that that’s dead?” asked Holmes. 

“Ptolemy III.,” said Parker. 

“What! What!” said Holmes, stretching out his 
hands. “You don’t say he’s dead!” 





he shouted. ‘No, I aint’ got no | 


All sizes, from 32 to 4. 
| The actual value of this Wrapper is $1.98, but our price 
will be 98 cents, with 21 cents extra fer postage. 





Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Dry Goods, 
etc., for Spring and Summer is now ready. 
Send your address for one. it is mailed Free. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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} ** Sky-High”"’ 
WE have this year made Crescents Nos. 3 
| and 6, especially designed for Boys and 
Girls 10 to 15 years of age. They are the 
lightest Wheels made of their size and are 
perfect miniatures of our Ladies’ and Men's | 
Wheels with all the latest improvements | 
Every Crescent is Warranted. 1 


HANDSOME 1895 CATALOGUE FREE. | 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, | 


Factory: Chieago, Ill, Eastern Office: 35 Barelay 8t.,.N.¥. | 








The price has nothing 
| iim to do with the 


For ALL of Dr. War- 


ner’s Corsets are fitted 
to living models. 





Prices from one to six dollars each. 





Monarch King of all 
Bicycles. 








Five Styles. 


Prices, = - $85 and $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. 


Weights, 18 to 25 Ibs. 





Kastern Branch: 79 Reade Street and 
Chambers Street, New York. 


Tue C. F. Guvon Co., Ltd., Managers. 


TELEPHONE S&S 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and. material 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., % Cortiandt St., N.Y. 
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MONG the Victor Athletic 
Goods we offer a complete 
line of thoroughly well-made 


Base Ball 


Mitts = Gloves 


for Catchers, Basemen and Fielders. 
Prices range from... 


25c. to $8.00. 


Victor Mitts are made of the best and most service- 
materials only, and are “ broken in” ready for use. 


The Victor Athletic Catalogue illustrates and describes 
each Mitt so that upon its receipt one can select a Mitt of 


ity and price desired. Victor Mitts will be sent to 


any address, postage paid on receipt of price. 


tion of the Victor Bicyc Le is a guarantee that 


the Victor Athletic goods are as good as they can be made, 


Send for 44-page Illustrated Catalogue of Victor Athletic 
cm, Goods—Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Ball,etc. 


OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
Boston. New York. Detroit. Denver. 
Pacific Coast ; San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 
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AT A TENEMENT WINDOW. 


Sometimes my needle stops with half-drawn thread. 


(Not often, though, each mom 's waste means bread, 
And missing stitches leave the little mouths unfed.) 
1 look down on the dingy court below, 

A tuft of grass is all it has to show— 

A broken yame, where thirsty children go. 

Above, there 8 ines a bit of s' y, 80 small 

That it might be a passing bluebird’s wing. 

One tree leans up against the high, brick wall, 

And there the sparrows twitter of the Spring, 

Until they waken in my hearta sty 

Of hunger, that no bread can satisfy. 

Always before, when May-time took her way 
Across the fields, I followed close. To-day 

I can but dream of all her bright array. 

My work drome down. Across the sill I lean, 

And long with bitter longing for unseen 
Rain-freshened paths, where budding woods grow green. 
The water trickles from the pump below 

Upon the stones. With eyes half shut, I hear 

It falling in a pool where rushes grow, 

And feel a cooling presence drawing near. 

And now the sparrows chirp again. No, hark! 

A singing as of some far meadow lark! 

It is the same old miracle applied 

Unto myself, that on the mountain side 

The few small! loaves and fishes multiplied. 

Behold, how strange and sweet the mystery! 

The birds, the broken pump, the gnarléd tree, 
Have brought the fulness of the Spring to me. 

For in the leaves that rustle by the wall, 

All forests find a tongue. And so that grass 

Can with its struggling tuft of green recall 

Wide bloom-filled meadows where the cattle pass. 
How it can be, but dimly I divine. 

These crumbs, God-given, make the whole loaf mine. 


Original. ANNIE FELLOWS-JOHNSTON. 
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ECHOES. 


After a great man dies little anecdotes are often 
told about him that did not seem important to 
relate when he was alive. Such posthumous 
recollections are- like the subdued echoes that 
follow the first strong vibrations of sound, and 
fall pleasantly upon the ear. 

Perhaps no man in the last quarter of a century 
has in a fuller degree represented Christianity 
to the world than Bishop Brooks. One can say 
of him what he wrote to Whittier on the poet’s 
last birthday: ‘‘I thank God that you have lived, 
that you are living, and that you will always 
live.”’ 

‘“‘Who is this man who writes this letter ?’’ the 
bishop once asked an intimate friend. “You 
ought to be able to tell me, for he comes from 
your town. He wants to know if I think it right 
to play chess.”’ 

“That man,”’ answered his friend, “is a poor 
oid crank. It would be time wasted to reply to 
his letter.” 

“I think not,”’ was the bishop’s rejoinder. ‘He 
has written me courteously, and I am going to 
eturn him a courteous answer, like a gentleman.” 

This occurred at a time when the bishop was 
overwhelmed with trivial calls upon his patient 


.attention. In the midst of the numberless visits 


of persons who desired his counsel, or to obtain 
sympathy in their woes, ‘“‘which wore his strength 
almost to the last shred,” he always refused to 
turn even the poorest applicant away. ‘God 
save the day,’’ he said, with great emphasis, 
‘‘swhen they won’t come to me!” 

His private secretary, Rev. William Henry 
Brooks, in his memorial pamphlet pays a deserved 
tribute to the bishop’s tenderness of heart. In 
his diocese there were more than two hundred 
clergy, and necessarily many things were done 
that could not have the bishop’s approval. ‘Yet,” 
writes his secretary, ‘“‘during his entire episcopate, 
when the affairs of the diocese were spoken of in 
the freest and most familiar manner, I never 
heard him make a disparaging remark about any 
of his clergy.” 

One night at ten o’clock he was called upon by 
an officer of some association who was trying to 
obtain a set of instruments to send to a medical 
missionary just about to start to Japan. The 
bishop listened to the plea patiently and with real 
interest, asking discerning questions. Finally the 
lady said : 

“A good set will cost one hundred dollars, but 
an inferior one can be bought for fifty dollars.” 

The bishop answered quickly, ‘‘Would you send 
your son to the war with an old-fashioned musket, 
instead of a rifle? The man who goes to fight 
Satan in his strongholds must have the best appli- 
ances. Telegraph for the best set possible, and 
you shal! have the money next week.”” The check 
she received was drawn on his personal account. 

One afternoon the bishop was attending a recep- 
tion in a prominent house in Boston. He was in 
great spirits, and during his talk chanced to arraign 
certain of the fashionable men’s clubs. He was 
very eloquent over the terrible waste of opportu- 
nity going on behind certain plate glass windows, 
and he ended by saying: 

“I wonder what these clubmen would say to 
have Christ himself walk into their parlors and 
talk to them about life. Something ought to be 
done! Something ought to be done!” 

‘“*Why don’t you do it, Doctor Brooks ?’”’ asked 
the hostess, greatly moved. ‘You are the man to 
do it.”’ 


Doctor Brooks went to the window and looked | 
out silently and alone. His high spirits fell. He | 
seemed suddenly overwhelmed with a solemn | 


burden. If he had lived, who knows what new 
thing he might have done to raise the ideals of 
thoughtless men ? 

These are only echoes of a noble life. When 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MAY 23, 1895. 








| we die our lowest notes are repeated by our friends 

| as well as our highest. If these are attuned to a 

| divine key, the harmony enters into other lives, to 
elevate and to bless. . 


* 
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THE MOONSHINERS’ CAVE. 


It is wonderful what pains some men take to do 
| evil. In the Secret Service Department at Wash- 
ington, where counterfeit bank-notes are kept, 
there are miracles of ingenuity in the shape of 
manufactured bank-notes of the smaller denomina- 
tions. One-half the patience and skill thus worse 
than wasted would have brought the workman a 
ood profit if applied to some legitimate business. 
A deeply interesting example of such misapplied 
ingenuity and industry came to light in the detec- 
tion of one of the strongholds of a successful gang 
of “moonshiners”—as illicit whiskey distillers are 
|called—by United States revenue officers last 
winter. 


A small island in the Peedee River, in Richmond 
County, N. C., was known to be the haunt of moon. 
shiners. Officers of the government had raided it 
again and again without discovering the pgetent 
trace of the “plant.” Finally Deputy-Collector 
Moflitt and several men stationed themselves upon 
| the island at night, and established a watch. 
| About daylight a boat containing two men and 
several kegs approached the island, One of the 
men, identified as McRae, a man long under suspi- 
| cion, sunk the kegs in the river. This was sur- 
prising; but the next move was more so. The men 
undressed, put their clothing into a hollow tree, 
and plunged head foremost into the water. 

They did not reappear all day. Just at sundown 
a boat with two men was seen nearing the other 
shore. A spy-glass showed them to be: McRae and 
his companion. The watchers were dumb with 
amazement. It was evident that there was an 
underground retreat on the island—but where? 

For another night and day the watch was kept 
up. McRae and his men landed, dived as before, 
and at sundown reappeared suddenly out of the 
water, donned second suits of clothes from a second 
hiding-place, and with an iron-hooked pole brought 
several kegs to the surface of the water, and loaded 
the boat with them. After this they paddled away 
to the other shore. 

The moonsbiners’ still was under water, but how 
they got into it and out of it remained a mystery. 
At last one of the men, named Oxendine, volun. 
teered to dive and see what he could discover. 
Moffitt and the others waited anxiously. An hour 
passed, and they were discussing what should be 
done, when suddenly Oxendine rose from the 
water at their feet. 

He told his story. An expert swimmer, he had 
made his way under water, with his eyes open, 
toward the bank. After swimming fifty feet he 
rose to the surface, and found himself in five feet 
of water. Proceedin cautiously, he-was soon out 
of water entirely, but in darkness, and after groping 
— distance farther, he came to the live coals of 
a fire. 

He was in a perfectly appointed distillery, a cave 
twenty feet long and twelve feet wide, held up by 
large cypress logs and planks. The water for the 
still was brought from the river by a hose. On 
following the tunnel, he came to a second outlet 
like that by which he had entered. Then he 
retraced his steps until he reached a log across the 
tunnel’s mouth, where he dived and came up at the 
feet of his companions. 

There were several hundred lons of whiskey 
in the tunnel, and the smoke of the distillery was 
ingeniously carried off out of sight through a hollow 
—— 

t was agreed to occupy the distillery and capture 
the gang upon its return; but not caring to follow 
Oxendine’s example, the men dug down to the 
tunnel and entered the cave thus. Just after day- 
light the moonshiners returned, and were seized 
one by one. 

McRae was speechless. For thirty-two years 
the distillery had been in successful operation. It 
had taken months to complete the tunnel, which 
had been made by deserters from the Confederate 
army during the war. Only a certain number of 
moonshiners were allowed to possess the secret of 
the retreat. Great danger had been faced to carry 
on the business. Two men were drowned while 
trying to enter during the flood season, and others 
had barel po pee 

It was the ol oy over again: enormous labor 
and ingenuity wasted, when one-tenth of the same 
qualities better applied would have brought profit 
to themselves and to society. 
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HUNTING A LEOPARD. 


The inhabitants of Seoul, in Korea, do not need 
| to stir from their door-steps—if indeed they have 
| any—in search of game. Tigers and leopards visit 


| the town every night for food, and woe to the 


| unarmed native who crosses their path! Mr. Henry 
Savage-Landor, in a recent work on Korea, fur. 
| nishes an amusing account of how some hunters 
| sought their game in a big drain of masonry lead. 


| ing to a disused palace. A ferocious-looking leopard 
| was seen one day taking an airing in the grounds 
| of this old palace. 


Perplexed and terrjfied, the unarmed natives ran 
for their lives, all except one who, from a distant 
point of vantage, watched the animal and saw him 
enter the drain. There oe to be staying in 
Seoul an Englishman, a Mr. S., who possessed a 
rifle, and who had often astonished the natives by 
his skill in hitting the bull’s-eye. To him they went 
in a body, begging him to do away with the unwel- 
come visitor. 

Mr. S8., who wished for nothing better, went that 
same. night, accompanied ~ J Mis faithful native 
servant, and hid near the hole whence the leopard 
was ay to spring. It was a lovel moon 
night, and several hours passed in perfect silence. 

t length a bright idea struck the servant. Cer- 
tain that the leopard was no longer there, and 
wishing to retire to his warm room, he proposed 
that he should poke in the drain with a long bamboo 
and rouse the beast into coming out, when the 
master could shoot him. 
| “Very good,” said the Englishman, who was 
getting rather tired of the discomfort and cold, and 
| who, though he did not say so, shared the native’s 
| opinion that the beast had gone. 

Thus encouraged, the servant proceeded with 
firm step to the drain, ap ep thirty yards off. When 

e d the i e to hesitat H 





ght 








r Pp e 
stood and listened. He carefully peeped in, and 
listened again. He heard nothing. Then, bringin 
all his courage to bear, he lifted his bamboo an 
began poking in the drain. Two or three times, as 
he thought, he had touched something soft. He 
dropped his bamboo as if it had been a hot iron and 
fled to his master’s side, where he lay shivering 
with fright. 

“You are frightened, you coward; there is noth- 
im. Go again.” 

fter a few minutes the faithful valet, who had 
| then made quite sure there was no leopard in the 
| drain and that he had shown himself a coward, 
slowly returned to the charge and picked up his 

m 


boo. 
“I am trembling with cold, not with fear,” he 
said, as he was getting up again. “I shall enter 
the drain this time and rouse the anima), if he is 


ere. 
| So he really did. He went in, holding the bamboo 








in front of him, and pausing at each step. The 
farther in he went the more his self-confidence 
failed him. The drain was high enough to allow of 
his standing in it with his back and head bent down; 
wherefore, if an encounter with the spotted fiend 
were to take place, the retreat of the man would 
not be an easy matter. 

“Master must think me very brave,” he was 
soliloquizing on his subterranean march, when he 
received a sudden shock that nearly aeapet his 
heart. He had actually touched something soft 
with the end of his bamboo, and he fancied he 
heard a growl. He turned quickly to escape when 
the leopard leaped upon him and knocked him 
down, almost senseless and bleeding. 

“Bang!” went the rifle outside just as the screams 
of “Master, aahi, ahaai, kill, kill!” were echoing in 
the drain; and the leopard with a broken hind leg 
rolled over on the ground, groaning fiercely. The 
poor Korean lay perplexed, looking at the scene, 
all lighted up by the utiful moonlight; and his 
heart bounded with joy when, after the second or 
third report, he saw shot dead the animal that had 
—— crawled back to the mouth of the drain. 

As his master approached, rifle in hand, and 
touched the dead beast, the native’s valiant qualities 
returned to him in full, and he got up out of the drain. 
He strutted round and round the great leopard, 
overcome with admiration of himself, and to this 
oy can always draw a crowd about him when he 
tells of his prowess in leopard-hunting. 


NIGHT. 


In the still and sweet of the night, 
O the wakening out of dreams, 
Ere ever a line o' 
Through the gate of the morning streams! — 
With never a roof a e 
That the sweep of our joyance mars, 
Only the sky, and the love 
Of the brotherly infinite stars! 


In the still and sweet of the night, 

O the voicing of wondrous things 
From the druid firs on the height, 

And the lips of the lowland springs! - 
From sibylline Sengues that tell 

The truths that the ogee teach 
Loosed from the day’s deep spell 

Into soft articulate speech! 


In the still and sweet of the night, 
O the sense of soul-release— 


In her loving Mother-mood! 
Origtnal. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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TWO LOST LETTERS. 


An English merchant was advised by his agent 
that a check for six hundred pounds would be sent 
to him by the next mail. It did not come, and the 
merchant at once made complaint at the post-office. 
The postman on that route was called in by the 
postmaster, and in answer to questions said that 
the missing packet was duly received and deliv- 
ered. He remembered it distinctly —its. shape, 
color and postmark. As his habit was, he had 
poked it under the house door, with two other 
letters and a newspaper. The merchant’s wife had 
picked up three packets, and was positive there 
had not been a fourth. 


The postmaster went to the house and examined 
it carefully. Then he looked into the back garden. 
His eye lighted on a litter of puppies. A thought 
struck him. 

“Have the Saghenngl cleared out, please.” 

“Nonsense! hy?” 

“Kindly have it cleared.” 

“Well, if it must be. 
straw.” . 

On the floor of the kennel, torn into a hundred 
bits, lay the missing letter and check. A current 
of air along the passage had blown the letter 
about; the puppies, naturally enough, had pounced 
upon it as a plaything, and had had a good time. 

Mr. Baines, who tells this story in his “Forty 
Years at the Post-Office,” adds another equally 
f: . A merchant complained of the loss of a 
etter mailed from his office, containing some hun- 
dreds of pounds in Bank of England notes. Finally 
an expert from the Post-Oftice Department called 
upon him. 

“Believe me, sir,” the expert said; “I have an 
object in what I ask. Will you kindly sit at your 
desk and reca]] each operation connected with the 
missing letter?” 

“With pleasure. 1 sit here. I take a sheet of 
this note-paper and one of those covers. Then I 
write my letter and fold it up so. Next I go to my 
safe and take out the notes, enter their numbers, 
fold them, put them in the letter, and the letter into 
the cover. Then I seal them all up as you now see 
me do.” 

“Just so; and what next?” 

“Why, my clerk comes in and clears off my desk 
for the post.” 

“But you wrote this one at noon, and the post 
does not go out before night.” 

“Oh yes, of course. I quite forgot to say that a 
money letter, for greater security, 1 put in a left- 
hand drawer.” 

“Which one?” 

“Which? Why, this one. I open it so, and I— 
Bless my soul! Goodness me! I am very sorry 
for all the trouble I’ve given. Here is the letter!’ 


Thomas, take out the 
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GOLD NUGGETs. 


There are few more attractive objects in the 
mineral world than a fine nugget of gold. It is not 
alone the value it represents that makes such a 
nugget admirable, for nature often shows herself 
more skilful than any jeweler in molding it into 
shapes of beauty. People who can afford such 
luxuries will pay a price considerably beyond the 
weight value for a chunk of pure gold whose form 
has not been altered by the hand of man. 


But how do nuggets of gold originate? Some- 
times a mass of the precious metal worth a thou- 
sand dollars, or more, is found. By what process 
was so much gold compacted into a lump? An 
attempt has recently been made to answer this 
question. 

Professor Risousttes of the Royal Society in 
Australia has lately been cutting and slicing and 
polishing gold a with the sole purpose of 
finding out just what their structufe is. The first 
thing he discovered was that there is one curious 
point of resemblance between gold nuggets and 
meteorites; both when polished and etched with 
chlorine water exhibit a crystalline structure. In 
the case of meteorites the lines thus exhibited on 
the etched surface are called Widmannstittian fig- 
ures, and their presence is one of the most inva- 
riable characteristics of those metallic bodies that 
fal) out of the sky upon the earth. 

But it is not meant to be implied that gold mug ets 
have fallen from the sky because they exhi it a 
crystalline structure recalling that of meteorites. 
The resemblance is apparently only superficial, 
and the crystals of the nuggets differ in form from 
those of the meteorites. 

Another curious fact is that when a nugget is 
heated in a Bunsen flame explosions take place on 
its surface. Blisters are formed which continue to 
swell until they burst with a sharp report, and bits 
of gold are violently scattered about. It is evident 


that the Seagate contain either gases, or some 
liquids or solids which are easily turned into the 
aseous form, and the expansion of which pro- 
uces the explosions. 

Professor ——_ a has not yet drawn any 
definite conclusions m his experiments. He 
wants a new supply of nuggets from which to 
ascertain what the explosive substance oy con- 
tain is, and if possible, how it got there. aving 
done that he may be able to tell how nature goes to 
work when she makes a gold nugget. That infor- 
mation would not,-it is true, increase the amount 
of gold in the world, and probabl it would not put 
any gold into the discoverer’s pockets; yet it would 
be knowledge, and knowledge is power in ways 
that we are frequently unable to foresee. 
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CURIOUS DEFEGrs OF MEMORY. 


It would afford material for an entire paper to 
study defects of memory and to describe some of 
the curiosities of thinking which result from such 
defects. A writer in the Popular Science Monthly 
says that he saw lately a business man of keen 
mind and good general memory, who was not 
paralyzed in any way, and was perfectly able to 
understand and to talk, but who had suddenly lost 
a part of his power of reading and of mathematica) 
calculation. 

The letters d, g, g,z and y, though seen perfectly, 
were no longer recognized, and conveyed no more 
idea to him than Chinese characters would to us. 
He had great difficulty in reading—had to spell out 


| all words, and could not read words containing 


three letters. 

He could write the letters which he could read, 
but could not write the five letters mentioned. He 
could read and write some numbers, but 6, 7 and 8 
had been lost to him; and when asked to write 
them his enly result, after many attempts, was to 
begin to write the words six, seven or eight, not 
being able to finish these, as the first and last 
contained letters (z and g) which he did not know. 

He could not add 7 and 5 together, or any two 
numbers of which 6, 7 or 8 formed a part, for he 
could not call them to his mind. Other numbers he 
knew well. He could no longer tell time by the 
watch. 

For a week after the onset of the disease he did 
| not recognize his surroundings. On going out for 
| the first time the streets of the city no longer 
| seemed familiar; on coming back he did not know 
his own house. After a few weeks, however, all 
his memories had returned excepting those of the 
letters and figures named; but as the loss of these 
puta stop to is reading and to all his business life, 
bed small defect of memory was to him a serious 
thing. 

Experience has shown that such a defect is due 
to a small area of disease in one part of the brain. 
Such cases are not uncommon, and illustrate the 
separateness of our various memories and their 
dependence upon a sound brain. 
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HAD BEGUN TO PROSPER. 


A writer in the Detroit Free Press tells a patheti- 
cally humorous story of a friend of his, Jack 
Negly,a Cumberland mountain farmer. The writer 
had lent Jack a few dollars, with which to buy a 
pair of steers, and had received from him many 
visits of apology; for Jack was an honest min, 
and did not enjoy being in debt. 


He was a renter, and at least every other season 
he was occupying a different farm. By my advice, 
he had moved the year before into an entirely new 
field, a dozen miles from his usual haunts, and I 
had not seen him for several months. When I did 
see him, at last, it was by accident as business 
called me into his neighberhood. As I rode past 
his place he hailed me from the corn-field and came 
out to the fence. 

“Hello,” I exclaimed, “is this your farm?” 

“Yes, and I jist come over to tell you, colonel, 
that I'l! be ready to pay part of that claim uv your’n 
afore long.” 

“You must be doing well?” 

“I think I’m doing fust rate, and I’m powerful 
obleeged to you, colonel, fer headin’ me this way.” 

“Pm always giad to hel , if I can.” 

“I knowed that, colonel, and that’s why I come 
away over here so fer frum home. Hit’s kinder 
strange to me, but ez long ez I’m doin’ ez well ez I 
am I’m a-goin’ to stand hit.” 

“Are you making any money ?” 

Jim’s face brightene: Aap mig 

“No, I aint, colonel,” he replied, hopefully; “but 
I’m losin’ it slower’n T ever done in my life afore.” 

It struck meas rather odd at first, but upon 
reflection I concluded that Jim might have reason 
for his hopefulness. 
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MUTILATED TITLES. 


A successful bookseller should be a mind-reader. 
People ask for books by the queerest mutilated 
titles. A dealer in books says: 


One of the most mutilated titles is that of “The 
Heavenly Twins.” For instance, it is common to 
have it called “The Twin Angels,” “The Heavenly 
Prodigals,” “The Blue Angels,” or “The Heavenly 
Angels.” 

e other day a man came in and asked for “The 
Travelling Hebrew.” When I told him I thought 
he meant “The Wandering Jew,” he began to 
laugh, and said: 

“Well, I was sure he was on the go, anyway!” 

Not “| ago a cate one in and quietly asked if 
we had “Two Boats Which Went by in the Dark.” 
She was not the least abashed when I handed her 
“Ships That Pass in the Night.” 

One of the most common bulls in a book-store is 
that which people make when they ask for “‘a vest 

ocket edition of Webster’s Unabridged,” or “the 

ible with both the Old and New Testaments in it.” 

Not long my young man came in and asked for 
that “horse k.”” e named over a lot of trea- 
tises on horses, but he said, “It wasn’t them.” 

We were then compelled to confess our igno 
rance, when he explained, “Well, my boss didn’t 
exactly tell me it was a horse book, but he said to 
ask for ‘The Horse with Seven Stables.’ ” 

We gave him “The House of the Seven Gables,” 
with the oy ed returning it if it was not the 
right one. The book never came back. 
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THE NAME AROUSED HER. 


Mr. Rudolf Lehmann declares that he once found 
political animosity of great service to him in paint- 
ing a portrait. 


His sitter was a London lady who belonged to a 
family renowned for its stanch political opinions. 
It was the height of summer and very hot. The 
lady was inclined to be stout, and under the influ- 
ence of the heat she now and then fell into a nap, 
to the serious annoyance of the painter. 

Her husband, who knew her weakness in this 
regard, asked Mr. Lehmann in the lady’s absence 
if he had experienced any trouble of this kind. 
Mr. Lehmann could not deny it. 

“Very well,” said the husband, “the next time it 
occurs you just mention Mr. Gladstone, and you 
will have no further difficulty.” 

The artist took the hint, with immediate effect. 





Henceforth the lady was almost too wide-awake. 
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JOHNNY VISITS A SALT-MINE. 
Hvutcuinson, Kansas, April 10, 1895. 

My Dear Mamma.—I got your last letter, and 

I’m glad you’re better, and I wish I was there to 

help you eat oranges. I’m having a good time, 





but I hope you will come soon. Last Saturday 
Aunt Mary took me over to the salt-works. 

I thought it was a mine, and I'd got to go down 
in it, like I did in the coal-mine at home. I 
thought the men would come up all white, instead 
of all black and dirty. I thought most everything 
but the right thing. 
When we got there, we 
found some great high, 
ugly wooden houses, 
and went into one of 
them. 

A gentleman in the 
office said he would 
show us round in a 
minute, and while we 
were waiting, we just 
stepped into another 
room—the office was 
a little rooa in the 
corner of the big build- 


My! Seemed tome 
there was enough salt 
there to last the whole 
world forever! Great 
hills of it, mamma, 
that sparkled just like 


Didn’t I wish I had 
my sled. One hill 
reached nearly to the 
roof, and a lot of men 
with picks and shovels 
were digging away the 
side of it and loading 
a cart outside the win- 
dow. While we were 
watching them, Mr. 
Harvey, the man who 
was to show us round, 
came in. 

*“*Wouldn’t you like 
to see where it all 
comes from ?”’ he ask- 
ed me, and of course 
that was just what I 
wanted. 

I thought he was 
going to take me down 
into the mine. But 
we went into a room 
where two noisy steam 
pumps were making a 
great fuss. 

‘“‘These are the min- 
ers,’’ Mr. Harvey said, 
and I looked all 
around for them. 

“These,”’ he said, 
and he put his hands 










point, like an icicle hanging down. Mr. Harvey | 
let me take the biggest icicle I could find. 
I’m too sleepy now to tell you any more. I 
never wrote such a long letter before, but aunty 
said you’d want to hear about it. 
Your loving Jounny CARL. 
Ce en ed ea | 
A WONDER. 
Ned stood beside mamma as she took a small, | 
white egg from the nest, and held it to his ear. 
“Why-e-e, mamma!”’ he cried, “something is | 
in it! Is it a chickie?” 
Tap, tap, click !—and the shell was in two pieces, 
while a little chick, with black, beady eyes, lay in 
mamma ’s hand. 
“QO-h-h!’’ shouted he, “what a weak little 


| ma ?”’ 


fellow he is. How soon can he run, mam- 
“In an hour, I guess,” she answered. 
“Why-e-e! And it takes children a year to 
learn to run. Are chickens smarter than children, 
mamma, are they ?’’ questioned Ned. 


a 
A YOUNG SCHOLAR. 


Grammar is a mystery, 
Arithmetic he hates, 

But he’ll take the prize in history, 
He eats so many dates. 


<o- 


MamMMA was teaching the children the Beati- | 


tudes. ‘*What is a peace-maker ?’’ she asked. ‘I 
know,”’ said Winnie proudly, “it’s a dressmaker.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
FLOWER PUZZLE. 


Our color is the same, perchance 
You'll name us with a single glance. 


. [raise the dust where’er I go, 
And often bring the spider low. 
2. Tho’ I'm the dude of 
beasts, beware 
Of seeking me with 
in my lair. 





3. I’m said to be a pow- 
erful thing 
When I am wielded 
by a king. 
4. Divided into halves, 
you'll see 
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With blue hoods on theit beads, 
He violets sit in the sun, 
They <tept this morning out of their beds 

Jleepily one by one. , 


Many a whispered word, 

ing. No doubt,and much debate, 

Was there tfonly be had heard 
Who could the speech translate 


Something like this. T think. 
_ The talk began, One Said : 
yas you very sure the dawn was pink, 

OT was it stormy Ted >” 


If the 


on the pumps and i 


laughed. 

I thought he was 
guying me, till he told 
me that the mine was 
so deep they thought 
they couldn’t work it, 
until some one thought 
of pumping water 
down and dissolving 
the salt and pumping 
it up with the water. 
Pretty good scheme, 
wasn’t it? 

I drank some of the 
water from the well, 
and it was as fresh and 
cool as I cared for, 
but when I tasted it 
after it had been down 
in the mine, I didn’t 
want mueh of it. 

They pumpit upinto 
the biggest tank I ever 
saw, and from there it’s put in long, shallow pans 
to dry up, so they can get the salt. They have 
fire under the pans, and they are away up in the 
second story of the room that has the salt-hills. 

We went up there to see the pans. One of them 
had just been filled up, and the fire wasn't started 
yet. That was where I tasted the water. The 
next pan was cooking away at a great rate, and 
some of them were almost dry. The one at the 
end,—there were eight of these pans in a row, 
awfully long, seventy feet I believe Mr. Harvey 
said,—and the end one was done, and the fire was 
out, and a man was shovelling out the dry salt 
into a little hand-car. When he got it full I went 
with him along the platform, and we dumped the 
salt over the edge on one of the hills below. 

Some of the pans leaked a little, and where the 
salty water leaked out it left the salt in a long 











They Krattled 


ONE THING LACKING. 


I can make round O’s and crooked S8’s, 

Most as good as grown-up Bessie’s. 

I can maké my P’s and my curly Q’s 

And as-many big A’s as ever I choose. 

I can count my numbers ever so far, 

And say “Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” 

Oh, I can do everything in this world 

*Cept only stand still when my hair is curled. 
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DONT'S FOR DOGS. 
Don’t crawl into the easiest chair in the room, 
or lie on the softest pillow. 
Don’t come into the house with mud on your 
shoes—I mean feet. 
Don’t grow! at people. 








Don’t cry and whine when somebody is giving 


Others: Pray tell me now 


LT think see the print 
Of astep bere inthe dew 
almest know by the dainty dint 


Tt is little Gold Locks shoe!” 


And 50,thtough the livelong day. 


Al may not guess the words 
Ainge Fragrance 15 


EN 
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wind is in the west, 


a 


cach to <ach , 


the 

ther Speecy; 

3 Yetcach with bonnet blue 
Pushed back from a happy S38." 


you a bath, or combing your hair. It may not 
be pleasant, but it’s good for you. 
Don’t try to get the biggest piece of anything to 
eat, or snatch it away from others. 
After all, don’t you think these ‘‘Don’ts’’ would 
do just as well for little boys as for dogs ? 
J. R. Gray. 


+ 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Dorothy stood beside a pan of crab-apples, 
very busily at work. “What are you doing, 
dear ?”” mamma asked. “Oh, I’m just hulling 
your apples for you, mamma,”’ said she. 

«“Mamma,”’ said little George, as he was reading, 
“I do wish you would tell me whether this is a 








comma or a pyramid.” 


ud if the oroles mm the apple boug 
PR 
Aw trying to build a nest ! 


This sunshine at my toot 
Makes every fibte grow ; 
Theat a voce, and ‘tis the flute 4 yes 
Of the blue birds throat, T know, 


y Aay, 7. 


Tac 
Conveys this thought te me and you * "Basi tn‘empenor 
“Toe world is a pleasant place ° 
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That lam good with 
bread and tea. 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 









My aunt will —— — 
with a knife. Then she 
—— them, hearing the 
children —— at the 
same time; while my 
uncle —— when the 
—— ripe, and thus they 
have no —— time. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


An object of interest 
surely am I, 

Though I sometimes 
fail when I promise 
to pay; 

In the book’s broad 
margin I catch your 


eye, 

Aw important part in 
music I play; 

I carry words of kind 
invitation ; 

Ambitious men often 
strive for me; 

I’m as good as gold for 
your gratification; 
Now what I am you 

must quickly see. 





4. 
CHARADES. 


1. Take my first, love 
my second, and use my 
whole at dinner. 


2. My first and second 
sent my second to in. 
vite us all to the whole. 
My first could not go 
on account of his third. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Revolutionary bat 
tles, and the victorious 
commanders. 


1. Gold’n snail.—Not 
Lin C. 
—No buy, Reg. 

3. Y. In new drab! 
—Lion-claws, R. 

4. Otry now, K.—Saw 
nothing. 

5. No tiny tops.—Ay, 
new. 





6. As a groat.—T. 


net. — No, 
gnaw this. 
6. 
PUZZLE, 


My first made the 
fortune of Dick With 
ington. My first and 
second means to pro 
vide. My third is 
medicinal. My third 
and fomth is a sup 
port. My whole is re 
ane but develops 
nto winged beauty. 


HISTORICAL CHAR 
ACTERS. 


1. A monarch of Per. 
sia; “The Great,” 
he was named. 

2. A wise man of Spar- 

aw - giver 


3. A statesman and 
general. Thebes 
was Lis home. 


of Rome, 

. The brave king of 
Macedon, victories 
he won. 

. Greater yet, for he 
conquered , the 
world, was his son. 

7. A Roman historian, 
writer of worth. 

8. The founder of Rome, greatest city of earth. 

9. A hero of Homer; when scarce but a boy 
He slew Hector the brave, ’neath the walls of 

old Troy. 


In these nine initials the name may be seen, 
Of a beautiful, powerful, unprincipled queen. 
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Conundrums. 


What ship is best for the voyage of life? Friend. 
ship. 

Ww hat kind of string makes good fuel’? A cord of 
wood. 

What pone is undesirable in wet weatner? A 
houseleek. 

What part of a house is the darkest? The part 
near the e(a)ves. 

Where have all the babies of the world been 
cradled? In the laps(e) of years. 

Why is one little lamb the same as a whole flock 
of sheep? Because he is the lambkin. 

If a negro should wish to call attention to an 
obteet, what tree might he name’ Cedar (“See 
dar!’’). 
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OUR MEMORIAL-DAY NUMBER. 


The Companion next week will contain a large 
number of attractive stories and other articles 
appropriate to Decora- 
tion day. Prominent 
among them isa story 
entitled ‘‘The Sword of 
Honor,”” by Edward 
W. Thomson. Mr. 
Thomson first intro- 
duced himself to Com- 
panion readers years 
ago by means of his 
Prize Story, ‘*Pether- 
ick’s Peril,”’ one of the 
most powerful tales of adventure The Companion 
has ever published. Since then his name has been 
increasingly familiar to our readers, and his | 
stories are always worth reading. Mr. Thomson, 
though a Canadian by ancestry and birth, served 
in the Union army during the Civil War. 

Another striking feature of the number will be 
an article by Admiral 
Pierce Crosby, narra- 
ting the circumstances 
under which a famous 
phrase — * Blood is 
thicker than water’’— 
was first uttered. The 
incident itself which 
led to this noble ex- 
pression of human 
kinship is one of the | 
finest and most inspir- 
ing chapters in the naval history of the country. 

Another story, ‘The Meanest Man in Plunkett,” 
by Emily J. Langley, is an excellent tale for 
Memorial day, full of patriotic fervor and perme- 
ated by a pleasant humor. 











CATCHING A WILD HEIFER. 


The huntsmen of two Maine towns are said to 
have found no little sport during the last autumn 
and winter in attempting to capture a heifer which 
had eseaped from a farm and gone wild. When 
she had been absent for some months, dogs were 
put on her track, but instead of circling when 
pursued, as a deer would have done, she took a 
straight course, like a caribou, and for weeks was 
missing from her usual haunts. How she was | 
finally captured is told by the New York Sun. 


After a heavy snow-storm it was reported that 
the heifer, a shadow of her former self, had been | 
seen on the bank of a stream, and two men, | 
Hennessey and Healey, accompanied by some boys, 

= on their snow-shoes and started in pursuit. | 

anges had driven the heifer from the woods, but | 
nothing could entice her near a human being. 

The moment the hunters came in sight of her 
they gave chase. Their snow-shoes put them ata 
 ceoyed advantage, but she ran till they were close on 

er quarters. Then she turned ve give battle. Her 
bellowings were horrible, and her whole appear- 
ance so alarming that Hennessey and the boys 
hurried out of the ng © 

Ilealey, it appears, had been treed by a she-bear 
two years before, and had been laughed at by his 
neighbors. This ‘time he was resolved to redeem 
himself, a thing he could do the more easily because 


he is a powerful young fellow and well used to 
handling cattle. 

When the heifer turned, he ong woe 24 
squarely in front of her. She hesitate ed him 


ag = y, = ome The — “a ——_ 
her hea him a toss, gras 

horns, or a the weight of his body on his left 
hand, bearing the heifer’s head into the snow, at 

a same time pushing up and over on the other 
orn. 

The trick is one that has to be done on the 
instant. So mage f did it, and down went the 
heifer. ranges d her head in the snow, while 
Hennessey and the boys came up with the ro - 
and tied her legs together. Then they bundled 





| 








upon a sled and carried her to the village, where at 
last accounts she was putting on fat and getting | 
used to her surroundings. 
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VERY MUCH OUT OF PLACE. 


No limit has ever been found to the uses of a| 


small boy’s pocket. One day at school a little girl 
put up her hand to attract.attention. 


“Teacher, Johnny’s got a caterpillar!” 

Johnny was of course called to the desk, made to 
surrender the cherished possession, and sent to his | 
seat with a reprimand. In about two minutes the | 
same small hand waved in the air again, and the 
same small voice complained : 

“Teacher, Johnny’s got another caterpillar!” 

A second surrender of the caterpillar and a} 
second admonition followed. 

Hardly had silence once more settled over the | 

when a frantic waving of the hand was fol- 
lowed by a perfect shriek of 4 

‘Teacher, Johnny’s got a whole pocketful of 
caterpillars!” 

This time the teacher’s dismay equalled her 

upil’s, and Johnny was promptly sent home with 

is brood of strange pets. 
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COBWEBS. 


Since Annie has been big enough to take care of 
her own room, she has had a rage for neatness and 
orderliness very encouraging to see. Not long ago 
she said to her mother: 


“May Bridget brush down that horrid cobweb in 
the corner over my bookcase?” 

“Yes,” said her mother. “But don’t call it ‘hor- 
rid’ It’s ‘only because it’s in the wrong place. In 
itself, it’s very beautiful.” 

“Oh, I don’t see how any one could think a cob- 
web beautiful!” said the fastidious maiden, witha 
shrug. “Except, perhaps, the 

And why not? If a spider’s web is built by a 
et why shouldn’t a cobweb have been spun by 
aco 
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Indelible Ink, Holder Pads 
and Tweezers. Bese Lin en Marker. 
Sam ple mailed FREE 7 10 cents 


stamps for postage on outfit. 
R.H. Ingersoll & Bro.,65 Cortlandt St.,N.¥.City. 





115 different foreign stamps 
sone” speleeens Mexico, Argen- 
‘ 4 tine, Costa Rica, Jamaica. 

/ ma = Japan, Venezuela, Uruguay, 
DR, t-free. Every stamp-collector 
Showa send. for our printed matter on the 
subject, ag Empie copies of our 

stamp papers, free. Selections of Stam 

gent ton Taovevid with | ae oagen 
he lar, oe —— and best stamp album 
published. Cloth bac. full cloth a full cloth 
with stubs $3.50; full ether and elt 8 Sites -free. 
Albums for ginners 30c., 50e. GH. Exess 
STaMP & PUBLISHING Co., “Station * c S. Louis, Mo. 








Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs ; 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 


| effects. 
| Mild and Sure. 





Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physic ians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
} MANUFACTURED RY 
| CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c and $1 bottles. 


WRINGING WET 


Cc Ciathnen isa part of every 
our wringer 















both these points, when 
purchasing a 
4 insistin &, "i in 

he 

ROLLS of the AMERICAN WRINGER Co., the largest 
manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the’ world, with 
a capital of $2,500,000 back of their warrant. See 
| our mame and warrant stamped on Rolls. —— of use- 
fal Wringer information FREE. Ad 
No. 99 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


A CLOCK FOR A BOY OR GIRL. 


any boy or girl 
bun reads this puzzle 


to os drug store 

Near home 

And learns a names 

Of the peop 

Who wy — = the things 
Named in the puzzle 

And a ealls ro those people 
And obtains 

The outside meapere t that 
Came around th 

And then sends a dozen 

Be — eee 


To the Ripans Chemical Company, 
Na. 10 Spruce Street, New York, 
| Together with the correct name 
And post-office address 
| Of each of the Sessens from whom 
wrapper was obtained ; 
Will receive, as a present, 
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} R w - Li “ YY ny y 
A handsome Mantel Clock, 
For the bedroom or parlor 
Without ut spending a cent “ot money. 
The Clock will _. 
A Sosa fi timekee 
And will be delivered 
Carriage paid. 


We Dancin rabbersall tor O° state ou, oo 
>/BOYS OWN potkKET STAMP — > sochinge eset 
= 50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 13c up. 
RubberStampCo. F 1. NewHaven,Conn 
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TOO LAZY. 


Abijah Sleighton lounged into Captain Wheeler's 


little shop, and seated himself on a three-legged | 
languidly | 


stool. “I declare to man,” he said, 





addressing the active owner of the shop, who was | 


mending a net, “‘it’s distressin’ to see a feller that’s 
as lazy as m’ wife’e brother William!” “Wiliam!” 
echoed the sturdy little captain, in amazement. 
“Why, William is always tinkerin’ somethin’, so 
far as I can see. Aint he fixed out your house 
with all kinds o’ conveniences, an’ contrived all 
manner of inventions to make things easy?” 


“That’s just what I mean,” said Mr. Sleighton, 
with a doleful expression on his sallow counte- 

nance. “William’s whole mind seems to be set on 
makin’ things easy, ’stid of keepin’ up a stiddy 
wrestle with ’em, same as I always have. 

“Why, when William come back from follerin’ 
the sea, an’ I accepted of his invitation to come an’ 
make a home with us, pay in’ a little somethin’ each 
week, I explained to him jest how things was. 

“J told him that the rain come through the roof 
some in bad weather in the room where he’d have 
to sleep; but I told him jest where it come eroue’ 
and showed him where I kep’ the buckets to ketch 
the w 

well, ‘it you'll believe me, he never used them 
buckets but once, an’ that was the day after he 
come! He was so lazy that he _. up an’ patched 
that roof the very next day, ruther’n lift them two 
buckets back an’ forth once or twice! 

“An’ the same way with the ump. Rutber’n 
step acrost to Mis’ Wilson’s an’ fill his pitcher of a 
mornin’, that man tinkered =. our bam till he got 
her to goin’ again. Took h Sf + ye part o’ 
two days to git her fixed, but he don’t ina few | oo 
time, ’s long ’” he can save himself takin’ a few 
ste 
ae the same way with the re he’s built 
a coop, uther’n have m’ wife git'a little ex’cise 
now an’ then chasin’ the little critters off’n the 

strawberry-bed. 

“I dunno what we're comin’ to,” concluded Mr. 
pene ary as he opened the mornin paper, from 
which it was his custom to spell out the news to the 
captain, much to the captain’s distress; “I’m sure 
I dunno what we're all comin’ to! William aint 
made no headway with me, as git; but you git 
sech a lazy feller as that right in the house with 
ye, an’ live with him day after day, an’ I tell ye the | 
firmest principles is liable to give way!” 


———— 


RECLAIMING A BRIGAND. 


The last survivor of & wealthy Greek family, 
Skilizzi by name, was in Naples overseeing the 
erection of a magnificent mausoleum to the memory 
of his brother, recently deceased. The mausoleum 
was at some «listance from the city, and a wilder. 
ness separated the building from the nearest road. 
In this wilderness Skilizzi had one evening a 
strange adventure, which he related afterward to 
Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, who prints it in his 
“Reminiscences.” 


Skilizzi was on his way to his carriage, when he 
was accosted by a notorious armed brigand who 
infested the neighborhood, and had baffled all 
attempts to capture him. 

“Your purse or your life!” called the brigand, at 
the same time levelling his -=. Skilizzi, instead 
of being frightened, answered quietly: 

“Put down that gun, and let us have a talk.” 

The man obeyed. 

“I can give you my purse,” Skilizzi continued, 
“agd should not feel the loss of it; but would you 
gain much by its contents? They ‘will not go far 
and you will then have to continue a brigand until 
you are caught and beheaded. 

“Quite true,” said the man; “but then I have a 
wife and children. 1 cannot let them starve.” 

“Suppose one promised to take care of them, 
woule you give up this infamous life?” 


“If I were sure of it,” said the man, staggered, | 


“I would give it up to-morrow.” . 
“I give you,” said Skilizzi, “a gentleman’s word 

of honor that I will take care of your wife and 

children. Will you come with me, give yourself 
> work out your sentence, —which will be infi- 
aT mae lenient than if you were captured,— 
gin an honest life afterward?” 

hesitation, 


and 
After some moments of 
accepted the offer. They 


the man 


entered the carriage | 





a einer and drove to the nearest police station, | 


ere the man gave himself up, to the unspeakable 
surprise of the authorities. 


} 
| 


| 
irough the iron grating which now separated | 


the two the brigand shook hands with his captor, | 
and said, “God bless you!” 





* 
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BIRDS’ TONGUES. 


Some fresh information about the tongues of | 


birds has recently been gathered by a German 
naturalist. Many people suppose that woodpeckers 
use their sharp-pointed tongues as darts with which 
to transfix their prey. It is true that the wood. 
pecker, like the humming-bird, can dart out its 
tongue with astonishing rapidity, and that its mouth 
is furnished with an elaborate mechanism for this 
purpose; yet investigation shows that the object of 
this swift motion is only to catch the prey, not to 
pierce it. For the purpose of holding the captured 
payee. the woodpecker’s tongue is furnished with 

a sticky secretion. 

Considering its powers of imitating speec h, it is 
not surprising to learn that the parrot’s ton ue | 
resembles that of man more closely than any other | 
bird’s tongue does. 

It is not because the poses is more intelligent | 
than many other birds, t because its tongue is 
better suited for articulation than theirs that it is | 
able to amuse us with its mimicry. 

The humming-bird’s tongue is, in some respects, 
the most remarkable of all. It is double nearly 
from end to end, so that the little bird is able to 
grasp its insect prey with its tongue, very much as 
if its mouth were furnished with a pair of fingers. 


—-—— -—=@e 


FROZEN BY HEAT, MELTED BY COLD! 


In Germany, the land of scientific curiosities, a 
substance has been produced by chemical experi- 
ment, which seems to contradict the law that heat 
melts and cold solidifies. 

The new substance is called “c ryostaz,” 
formed by combinin 
camphor and sapon 





and is | 
equal quantities of phenol, | 
ne with a little turpentine. | 


hen its temperature is lowered below the point | 
at which water freezes, it becomes liquid, but when 
it is heated it turns to the solid state. 





truly iB . 





why? 








For aoeiai Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, | 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” [Adr. 








“ARNOLD'S” woh rawens 


ew and very healthful garment. Great protection 
ot children. 
Jor Explanatory Catalogue. 


Send 
NOVELTY KNITTING €O., - 3812 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





2c. stamp for postage to pt. No. 





by mail, post prepaid, $1.50. Send leg and | 
waist measure; allow for 2-inch roll at 
bottom. 

Description. Our trousers are made 


of extra Muality Duck in st man. | 
ner; side, watch and hip pesteete: taped | 
seams; wide hem on botto nd straps | 


on waistband for belt. All hand. finished. | 


Buy direct and save retailers’ big profits 
H. 8. LOMBARD, 46 to 52 Clinton 8t., Reston, 


Short Talks on Lafe Insurance. 
TALK 57. 


The Panama Canal, 


if ever built, will be the shortest 
possible water route for commerce 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 


Mass. Benefit Life Association 


is the shortest route from possible 








financial disaster to an assured com- | 


petency for the bereaved family. 
$10,500,000 Paid in Losses. 


Cost 60 per cent. usual rates. 


a ~ Openings for Energetic Men to act as 
pecial, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mention THE COMPANION. 


by yy 2 weights as desirable as winter. | 


TING BOOK FREE. Beautifully | 
RUTIN ed. pits ows 18% Styles. Only 
book on Outing clothing issued. Send | 


White Duck Trousers | 








DRESS THAT BO QF YOURE ag ot gir 


ITS. Includes one full suit, strictly aul vo 

extra pair of pants and Stanley cap. Prices $3.50 t« 
Sent C.O. D. with privilege of trying on before Ant om 
| For2?-cent stamp we send catalogue, samples of cloth and 
rules for measuring. Putnam Clothing House, Chicago. 


0 0 EGE LD 
FOR 


BINDING 
SKIRTS 



















there is nothing equal to 
a good 


) 
' 
( WORSTED BRAID. 
os 





Much easier to put op 
and remove than any 
Substitute. 


Always insist on 


| GOFF'S. 
| : 
‘OUR BOYS LEAGUE MITT. 


Post-paid, 50 cents. | 


Just like the Professional | 
Catcher's Mitt. All leather, 
heavily padded and laced all 
around to allow a change in 
the padding. A splendi 
for all around work. 





$2.50 Complete Uniform 
and club prices on Base Ball 
Goods mailed on application 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
Spalding's Official Base Ball Guide, containing the 
new rules and other information. Post-paid 10 cents. 








PS oes MARK, 


inene’”. 
REVERSIBLE 





COLLARS ana CUFFS. 
Fit Well. Look Well. Wear Well. 
Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 


| Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, ver- 


| sible—one collar equal to two of any other kin 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 


an BAKER & C0. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


ons AND CHOCOLATES 














EXPOSITIONS 
\y Europe and Ameria. 


Unlike the Dutch Proce Dutch Process, no Alka- 


8 eo ee pe ey or Dyes are 
used i oot tio of the a ———_—- 
Their delicious BREAKF AST CO COA bsol 


pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Are You Going 


to suffer through another 
summer with Hay Fever 
Or and Asthma? 


“For . —_ last ovtaings I suffered as usual from Hay 

| Fever. — taking your medicines, and the result was 

1. In Sess than three days I was practically 

well. In view of the fact that I have suffered intensely for 

twenty-eight consecutive years, the result is little short of 
miraculous.”"—W. A. AKERS, Lake Crry, Colo. 


—are you going to put your- 





self in our care, as Mr. Akers} 
did, and not only escape the) ; 


terrible suffering, but enter 


upon the path to a constitu-|’ 


tional cure of your disease ? 


Write for our 136-page book ; 
2,000 references whom you can consult. 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





TRADE MARK. 
“BA 8 Y %§ Neck. 


oubeers. 


Style50, Style65. 
Just the garment for Boys and 
Gir)s. 
_—_-__—_ 


Other Styles: MISSES and LADIES. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 
Materials, wor and fit Perfect 
The Very | Best Carment Made. 


Why? Pre 










resold at waists because 

eS at aachete price. It don’t 

fair price and buy the 

Double <4 Watet—te supports under- 
enten tes from the should 

C.8. Chadwick Co... Brooklyn, 27. 7. | 


24 Exehange Piaee, Desion. 


| PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau St., New York City. 
| 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect ms 


__ Hoot Powder. 


| Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
Toilet_» 


Powder 


CURES Prickly Heat, 
Pimples, Blotches, Sait 
Rheum, Nettie Rash, Ten- 
der eet, Chafing, &c. 

The on wder endorsed by the 
highest 4 cal authorities. At drug- 
gists or by mail for 2c. Send for free 
sample. 

GERHARD MENNEN 

Newark, N. Jd. 
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eneauer CAMERA MADE 


Carry it in your ket. Size 1\ x2in. Weight4 oz. 
takes 25 pictures with one loading. ade of eqepnlens 
metal, oxidized silver finish. Size of picture 1 in. 
The simplest camera made. Any boy or gir! can use i 
Every instrument fully guaranteed. Nota toy, but a 
practical camera. THE oust complete. $3 Roll 
of film (25 ex —— 4 2 cts. extra { develop your 
yr rs —— Px Booklet Free. 

. Kemper, Mnfr., 208 feat. Chicago? 
| BRANCHES—LONDON :36 Oxford-st., W. 
1 


’ BERLIN: 10 Taubenstrasse, Ww. 
THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrappem 


The Perfection of 

















‘Beeman’ s— 


and a 
Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea 





Beeman Chemical Co., 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0, 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


THE SECRET 
BEAUTY 


uticura 
SLAP # 











Sale greater than the combined neler of all ethers 
and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the wor 
British depot: Newneey, London. Bz 
Cuex. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A 


| 60-72 Washington Street, 


mitt | 


Descriptive Circular of our 


| 








Chewing Gum 


Send 5e. for sample package. | 














| He’d satisfy 









:|Clothed 
Like 
This 


anybody, 
don’t you think ? 
The “ Bowline” Suit 
is the right thing for 
the little “him” to 
wear this summer. 


$G 00 


Navy blue storm serge, 
richly trimmed, sizes 
3 tO 10 years. 

Illustrated Booklet, ‘What ‘he’ Wears," mailed free. 


CARSON Pirie Scotr & Co. 


CHICACO. 








LAST WEEK’S RECORD 


MONDAY, No appetite. 
TUESDAY, Weak, nervous. 
WEDNESDAY, Feel tired, weary. 
THURSDAY, Dizzy, can’t eat. 
FRIDAY, Pains in back. 
SATURDAY, Sick headache. 
SUNDAY, Too ill for church. 





Had you taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, nature’s 
remedy, the best blood purifier and Spring 
tonic known, this record would have read, 
for each day, bright, cheerful, happy, full 
of ambition, life a pleasure. 


AYER’S sarsaparilla 





Admitted at World's Fair. 










Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


ought to be on the edge 
of your dress skirt Is It? 


Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no matter 
what the clerk says. 
A set of the’ S. H. & M." miniature faves fie i 
ing the ‘atest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in + ila 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. VY. 


ma. * H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


CTE T, 


with covers, all gal- 
vanized after completion, 
In nests of ten, 8 to | 2 feet 
high and 30 to 36 inches In 
diameter, at 2c. per gallon. 
They do not rust, shrink, leak, give 
taste to water, nor allow foreign sub- 
stances to get in. They can be put 
in garret or barn and thue are protected 
from freezing. They take no setting 
UP, @re Cheaper than wood. Tank 
substructures of ali sizes made to 
order. Send for price list end 
designs for substructure and 
ornamental water supply. 
AERMOTOR Co. 























Did you ever stop to think how completely the Aermotor 
Co. asks the modern windmill business? How it has monop- 
olized this entire line of manufacture because of its ideas, 
inventions, designs, qualities and prices, or forced others 
to be literal aud servile imitators? Witness the steei 
wheel, the back geared pumper, the high gearéd power 
mill, "the steel towers, fixed and tilting, the galvanizing 
of work after completion, the grinder centrifugal feed, 
the improved irrigating and other pumps, the all steel 
pole saw—one of the most popular die % we ever put out 
—the steel storage and stock tanks, Everything we have 
toucned we have bettered and cheapened. It is the thing we 
have delighted in and it has paid fe Lave established a score 
of branch houses, so as to have all these goods near those who 
want them. The Aermotor Co. has but one more ambition. It 
wants to build and fill one more new building. It has 2 acres 
of Jand at its present location unoccupied by buildings. It ex- 
pects to commence in June tocover that 2 acres with a single 
building, 7 stories high. This will give it 14 more acres of floor 
—_ Then when the public demand requires more goods 

an can be produced with this added space, it will refuse to 


extend further. or make any effort. It will have done its share 


pecuppty t that demand. It will then turn away all new comers 
NT. AT TIME IT gk TO CONTI UR TO SUPPLY 
THE WORLD WIth FL TRH ya OF ITS WIND 


WHEEL, TOWERS, GRINDERS, 
STEEL FRAME BULL SAWS, STE STEEL 
TANKS, STEEL SUBSTR 

AN AFTER CONFLETION. 1 


RS AT A LO 
ARE-DE. 
ROUSE OF 


FEED CUTTERS, PUN 
t STOnAGk AND STOCK 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly jesus of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subs¢ribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
poems to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Pastoffice Mone -Order. nk 

raft, oran Express Money- WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
al t sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. ‘ 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, ean be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ro as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
to renew Sibecriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
soriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money shoul 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months. e 
receiving of the per for that length of time will 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








WHY WE COOK FOOD. 


It would be absurd, in the face of the tempting 
viands daily placed before us, to say that food 
would be just as well uncooked. Yet to render 
food more palatable is the least of the reasons for 
cooking it. 

Man is endowed with teeth which are suitable for 
the mastication of both flesh and a vegetable diet: 
and it would need but a comparatively short time 
to accustom him to raw food of either description. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, as the case may 
be, all food has to undergo certain changes before 
it can be taken into the system as nourishment. 
Part of these changes take place in the pe 
when the food is subdivided by the process o 
chewing or mastication, and part are made by the 
action of the juices of the stomach upon the mass. 

Nourishment depends upon the completeness 
with which food is changed by the processes of 
mastication and digestion. In this modern era, 
when everything is done with a rush, there is great 
danger of throwing upon the stomach more work 
than it can do, by the hasty and inefficient manner 
in which we chew our food. 

Here we perceive the great province of cooking 
—that of an intermediary agent between an insufii- 
cient mastication and an overtaxed stomach. In 
other words, cooking may be made to serve, to 
some degree, the purpose of mastication. Potatoes 
cooked till they are “‘mealy” need much less time 
and chewing than those which are boiled hard and 
“soggy.” 

On the same principle, the pride of the housewife 
is in her “light and spongy” bread. It is better 
than the hard cakes of milled corn and water that 
were relished in primeval days, because the minute 
bubbles of air which are incorporated into the 
bread facilitate its digestion, without the labor of 
long chewing which the cakes demanded. 

Meats and vegetables, upon being properly 
cooked, lose the covering inside of which the fibres 
and grains of nutriment are hid, a result which, it 
is true, may be similarly obtained by mastication. 

We must not suppose, however, that it is easy to 
obtain proper results in cooking, or to recognize 
them when they have been obtained. Because an 
article of food is palatable and slips into the stomach 
without effort, may be the last of reasons why it 
should be nutritious and easily taken care of by 
the stomach. 

Indeed, so great are the difficulties in mastering 
the proper methods of cooking, and so important 
are such methods to the human economy, that the 
subject deserves to be treated rather as a science 
than as an art. 

SS 


A BEDROOM “WIND-CURTAIN.” 
To get plenty of air into a sleeping-room at night 


without the cold or damp wind blowing directly | 


upon the bed is necessary alike for comfort and 
health. 

The familiar device of a board fitted to set tightly 
into the window-frame underneath the raised lower 
sash answers for extremely cold nights; but it 
does not give enough air in moderate weather. On 
the other hand, if a severe wind is blowing upon 
the opened window, although the temperature may 
not be very low, the strong current is too trying 
for most sleepers. 

To those who wish to enjoy the open window at 
night, and yet to be defended against a direct 
current of air, the wind-curtain will be valuable. 

About a foot above the window-stool, on both 
edges of the casings, insert diagonally a pair of 
two-inch screw hooks. Being on the outsfde edges 
of the casings, they do not mar the wood, and are 
unnoticed during the day. Prepare a light curtain. 
pole, say an inch in diameter, and insert screw-eyes 
to correspond with the hooks. This pole may be a 








regular curtain-pole with brass knobs, or a bamboo 
pole, or a humble broomstick—painted, however, 
we will hope. 

Hang upon this pole, either by rings, or by a 
broad hem through which the pole is thrust, a short 
curtain of burlap, as indicated by the dotted line in 
the cut. This coarse cloth is suggested because of 
its very openness; while breaking the force of the 
wind, it admits much of it in a gentle way. This 
may be trimmed tastily with a half-inch hempen 
rope, or with cat-stitching. 

To prevent the curtain from flapping in the wind, 
sew to it a pair of small rings, which can be loosely 
attached to another pair of small hooks screwed on 
the under side of the window-stool at its extremi. 
ties. 

The chief admission of air will not be through 
the interstices of the coarse burlap, but above and 
around it, from the three or four-inch space be- 
tween it and the sash. A shawl or an afghan may 
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hung curtain, and will answer the purpose equally 
well. In the morning the pole is lifted from its 
inconspicuous hooks, and stored away in the closet 
out of sight. 

If it is preferred to have the window opened at 
the top, the same contrivance may be used—the 
window-shade being run up out of the way, and 
thus preserved from flapping or from damage by 
rain. HARRIET BENTON. 


IN A TIGER’S JAWS. 


Lord Hastings, with his staff of officers, was on 
a tiger-hunt. A splendid animal had been shot. 
Every one supposed it to be dead, and with the 
rashness born of inexperience and excitement, 
Major 8S. rushed up to it. At that moment the tiger 
recovered himself, and with a roar of mingled rage 
and pain, turned upon Major 8S. 


The young man discharged his pistol at the 
brute’s head, but with no effect. The weapon was 
knocked from his hand, and sent flying a dozen 
bang away. The tiger bore the man down, seized 

im by the right shoulder, and lifting him bodily 
from the ground, started toward the jungle. 

The other men were powerless. No one dared to 
shoot for fear of hitting the man. The brute, seeking 
Pongo: d to get a better hold of his victim, gave 

im a shake and an —— fling, as a cat might 
toss a mouse, and caught him by the thigh. 

This liberated the major’s right arm, which, pro- 
tected by the padded cloth of his coat, had not been 
injured. He reached to his hip ket, drew forth 
his second pistol, and raising his arm, placed the 
weapon against the tiger’s ear and fired. “I never 
felt calmer in my life,” he said afterward. 

The animal anerte dead; but in dying his jaws 
closed convulsive y> crushing the muscles and ten- 
dons of the major’s thigh. Lord Hastings and his 
brother officers hurried forward to congratulate 
the major on his coolness and — escape. Save 
for the injury to his thigh, which resulted in a 
slight Jameness, Major S. was none the worse for 
his ugly adventure. 








A STAMMERER’S WIT. 


On one of the old stage-routes of eastern Maine 
was a jolly driver whose habit of stammering was 
the occasion of some innocent amusement on the 
part of his friends. 


One day his lumbering coach was stopped by a 
foot passenger who inquired the way to the next 
town. The driver attempted to tell him, but no 
words came. At last, waving his hand desperately 
toward a fork in the road, he said: 

“Tt-try both roads, and you’ll g-get there ’fore I 
e-can t-tell you.” 

On another occasion he was helping an uncom. 
fortably stout man into the coach. ihe man was so 
large that there was more or less delay in finding 
him sufficient room. Irritated by the attention he 
had attracted, the passenger exclaimed, in imita- 
tion of the driver: 

“There! s-start up your old b-b-bean-pot of 
t-team.” 

“All say ey 

a 


n-now, sir,—we’ve g-got the p-pork 
in!” was the : o se 


ughing reply. 


WOULD THE EMPEROR RESIGN? 
An exchange tells a story which may be taken as 
a fresh manifestation of a certain well-known 
Scotch characteristic: 


Upon his accession to the throne, the Emperor of 
Russia was appointed colonel-in-chief of the Royal 
Scots Greys. hilst dressing for dinner an euthu. 
siastic subaltern communicated the information to 
his soldier-servant. 

“Donald,” he said, “have you heard that the new 
Emperor of Russia has been appointed colonel of 
the regiment?” 

“Indeed, sir!” replied Donald. 
prood thing.” 

Then after a pause. 

“Beg pardon, sir, 
both places?” 


“It is a vera 


he inquired: 
but will he be able to keep 


PROOF POSITIVE. 

Much has been written in ridicule of the wild 
answers given from the witness-stand, where all 
connected thought seems to escape some people. 
But strictly to the point was the evidence of a 
woman in Maine who was striving to prove an alibi 
for a boy in a horse-stealing case. 


A witness testified that he had seen the boy at 
the village on that day, when the woman sprang 
from her seat, and cried: 

“He wa’n’t out, nuther! 


‘ His pants was hangin’ 
on the clo’es-line all day!” 


“I AM glad to be wid ye, b’ys,” exclaimed an 
enthusiastic orator at a political meeting. “I was 
borrun at the old North Ind of the city of Boston, 
d’yer mind, but it has always been me regret that I 
was not borrun in me native counthry.”—Commer. 
cial Bulletin. 








-soap—nothing 


be thrown over the pole instead of a regularly 


| results. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. [ Adv. 


Teacher's Position Wanted. 


A graduate of Boston University, Class oi 
’95, desires a position in a public or private 
school, to teach any of the following branches: 
Latin, Greek, History, English Literature, 
French. Information and recommendations 
may be obtained of Mr. W. N. HARTSHORN, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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but soap. 
It feels good | 


and is good. 





TEN 
MILLION 


Ladies 


who have used 


Toilet Soap 


pronounce it the 
best toilet soap in 
the world for the 
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JouHn CaRLeE& Sons. New YorRK. 
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Bath. | 


Note style of package | 


and take no other. | 


THE BUTTERMILK GIRLS. 


A Token of Remembrance to our Patrons. A beautiful 
picture, 15x22, in 14 colors, suitable for framing, no 
advertising on it, and worth 25c., will be mailed free 
for 6c. in stamps, to pay for packing and postage. 


Spanish Geranium, 
OUR NEW PERFUME. Similar to Buttermilk Soap. 
ample bottle by mail, 10 cents. 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











SPECIAL NOTICE—OF INTER- 
EST TO ALL. 


Battimore, Mp., May 1, 1895. 

Mr. Editor: Please inform your readers 
that at the request of many teachers, stu- 
dents and others who wish profitable work 
for their summer vacation, we have decided 
to continue for the present our offer to give 
$200 in gold to any one selling in three months 
200 copies of “ Talks to Children About 
Jesus.” This is one of the most popular 
books published. Agents often sell from ten 
to fifteen copies a day. Complete outfit and 
full information sent for 35 cents. We pay 
freight and give credit. With the above offer 
and other liberal inducements we give, any 
one of energy can make enough money to 
pay board and tuition at any of our leading 
schools or colleges. 

Please also say we offer for next sixty 
days extremely low prices on Teachers’ and 
Family Bibles and some of our other popular 
books. 

Yours very truly, 


R. H. WOODWARD COMPANY. 














INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 


BI 
CY 
CL 


Are Warranted ES 


the highest of all high-grade machines built in the wo 1d, 
| Our facilities are the best in the world for the production of the finest possible 
Every machine fully guaranteed. 


21 Lbs. SCORCHER, $85.00. LADIES’, 22 Lbs., $75.00. Catalogue Free. 

















regardless of price. 


Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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There’s lots of snap and vim in this Hires’ Roor- 
BEER. There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
it, too. A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 
home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 
Be sure and get the genuine 


Rootbeer 


A 2% cent package makes 5 gallons. 


The Chas. E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sold everywhere. 
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LUCKY SHOT. 


The varied career of John Gladwyn Jebb, —Jack 
Jebb, as he was commonly called,—which has 
been recently related in a brief biography by his 
widow, abounds in more hairbreadth escapes and 
assorted perils than a writer of adventurous tales 
would dare to put into one volume. India, 
Mexico, North and South America, all contributed 
to his marvellous experiences, among which were 
comprised fighting, fevers, poison, cold, robbers, 
starvation and attempts at murder. After sucha 
list perhaps a mere little adventure with a bear 
may be considered tame; nevertheless, it was not 
of a kind most of us would find personally 
agreeable to encounter. 

He was at the time in a mining-camp in 
Colorado. It was winter, and bear-tracks having 
been observed in the snow around the camp 
slaughter-house, the miners set a trap for the 
intruder at a point where the fence of their stock- 
corral ran down to a little creek and a clump of 
willows. It was carefully baited and powdered 
with snow, and the next morning Jebb and a 
companion went down to see if it had caught the 
bear. Evidently it had, for the place was covered 
with tracks, but the frightened and furious brute 
had disappeared, and succeeded in carrying off 
the trap with him. 

After a search they found him hidden in a dense 
growth of willows, where he was entangled by 
the chain and toggle on his leg. One of them 
remained on guard while the other ran back to 
camp to bring down the other men to see the sight, 
and presently some twenty were gathered at a 
respectful distance around the bear, the greater 
part of them roosting on the top rail of the corral 
fence. 

The man who had discovered the beast was to 
have the first shot; but Jebb, not feeling sure of 
his success, and not wishing even a grizzly to 
suffer unnecessarily, drew his: own revolver for a 
second shot, should the first merely inflict a 
wound, and stood close beside him, at a point 
quite near the bear. 

The creature being held fast, the two thought 
they could have little difficulty in despatching 
him; but just as the appointed executioner adjusted 
his rifle and fired, the crust of snow on which he 
stood gave way, and plump he went into the bed 
of the creek, flat on his back and helpless, for his 
weapon flew out of his hand. 

A shout of laughter at his predicament broke 
from the men on the fence, followed instantly by 
one of alarm; for the bear, angered past endur- 
ance, suddenly with a mighty effort snapped the 
chain that held him and charged straight at Jebb. 


then sew the shoes again so skilfully that no one 
could have suspected their appearance. 

“T travelled two nights, and hid in the woods 
in the daytime, crossed the Prussian lines and 
delivered the despatches. MacMahon gave me 
one for Bazaine. On my way back to Metz I was 
captured and searched by Prussian soldiers, but 
as no despatches were found I was allowed to go. 
After this I made two similar journeys with 
despatches. 

“After the surrender of Metz | was taken a 
prisoner to Germany, but escaped before we 
reached a prison. I entered the Army of the 
Loire. At the battle of Fréteval I received the 
sabre-cut whose scar you see on my cheek. 
Before Mons I was left for dead on the field. I 
had received two balls in the chest, and a lance- 
thrust in the thigh. The ambulance picked me 
up, and I was three months in the hospital. 

“After the peace I was summoned to the council 
of war at Versailles as a witness. The Duc 
d’Aumale was very kind tome. He had me tell 
the generals twice about how I carried despatches 
through the Prussian lines three times before 
Metz. A month after I left Versailles one of the 
duke’s aids brought me this beautiful gold watch. 
You see the inscription on it: 

To the Brave Sergeant Graderer, 
Souvenir of the Siege of Metz. 
Henri d’ Orleans. 





“My appointment as chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor is recent, and I believe that I owe it to 
| Madame Carnot. For two years President Carnot | 

has passed a part of the summer at his chateau | 

/at Fontainebleau. The forest is beautiful, and | 
Madame Carnot and her friends like to wander | 
about in it. One day I met Madame Carnot and | 
a party of ladies. I recognized her, and gave a) 
| military salute. She asked if her party were | 
| going in the right direction to reach the Seine. 

“I showed them the way, and Madame Carnot 
chatted pleasantly with me about my little family, 
and in response to her questions I told her my 
| military adventures. She seemed greatly inter- 

ested, and said that she should remember me. I! 

believe that she told my story to the president of 
our republic, for a few days later I received an 
official demand for information in regard to my 
conduct in the Franco-Prussian War, and on the 
14th of July I received the cross of the Legion of 
Honor.” ; 
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NECESSARY. 


In a Southern town there lives an old darky 
who keeps cows, and furnishes many of his 
| neighbors with milk. He is an honest old man, 
| with a somewhat limited amount of intellect and | 
a great fondness for long words, with which he 
plentifully besprinkles his conversation. 

One day a customer saw him at the pump | 
‘clarifying’ his milk, and stepped quietly up to 
him, expecting to disconcert him. Instead of this 
the old darky said good morning cordially, and 
tranquilly continued his occupation. 

Upon that the customer raised his voice in 
decided remonstrance. The old man listened to 





He had not time to run, had he wished to do so, 
and the men, who were better armed than he, being | 
behind him, dared not fire; moreover, many of | 
them started in their excitement and half-rose, the | 
result of the sudden movement being that the rail | 
gave way, and they were flung over backward | 
into a snowbank. 

Jebb kept his coolness, waited till the bear was 
close upon him, and fired. The bullet struck full 
in its chest, and with a long sigh it sank dead | 
actually at his feet. Turning to receive the, 
congratulations of his friends upon his escape.and | 
exploit,—for to kill so tough a creature with a | 
single shot from a pistol was no small feat,—he 
found them to his great amusement hardly in a 
situation to offer delicate attentions. 

The man who had fallen into the slippery creek 
was yet on his back, employing the most forcible 
portion of a miner’s vocabulary as he struggled to 
get up; while the row who had a moment earlier 
occupied the fence as a grand-stand were yet worse 
off, being stuck head and shoulders in a drift on 
the farther side, and presenting to the eye only an 
array of wildly gesticulating legs ! 

Jebb had a right to consider himself the hero of 
the occasion, but he was never able to talk much 
about it. He found the sentiment of the camp to 
be strongly against all mention of that particular 


bear-hunt. 
5B AS 


WELL-EARNED CROSS. 


A French gentleman who was hunting in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, met there an old soldier, 
and coaxed out of him the story of how he won 
his cress of the Legion of Honor. 

“When war was declared in 1870 I was 
appointed a sergeant, and was in the bloody battle 
of Spicheren,” he said. «After the defeat, when 
the army retreated below Metz, I was in the corps 
of Marshal Canrobert. At Saint Privat, in the 
iidst of the battle, a ball traversed the flesh of 
ty right arm, and an hour later a piece of a shell 
tore my shoulder. In the hospital I learned that 
Marshal Bazaine was asking for volunteers to cross 
the lines of investment, and to carry despatches to 
MacMahon. 

“I knew the ground, my wounds were healing, 
and I volunteered. The next day I was given a 
despateh for the emperor and one for MacMahon. 
To protect them from dampness I enclosed each 
in a thin gutta percha wrapper, then I had double 
soles made to my shoes, and watched the shoe- 
maker place the despatches between the soles, and 





him calmly, and then, oe yer | operations for 
a —d moments, he said with a patient but superior 
smile : 

“‘Bress yo’, honey, dis yer process is accordin’ 
to de science ob chemics, an’ it hab to be done, not 
on ‘count ob de water, but for de milk. I don’ 
reckon I ken make yo’ un’erstan’, but it am jess 
like dis. It aint ’xackly de water, nor ’xackly de 
pump dat teetoters de sup’fine quince-essences ob 
de milk ; but itam de oncomprehensible combustin’ 
ob de pump-handle and de milk-can, which am de 
obstruse agents ob de transmogerfyin’ ob de 
milk!” 

The customer was awed into silence by this 
argument, which was delivered in evident good 
faith, and the old darky resumed work at the 
pump with renewed vigor. 
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SORRY SHE ASKED. 


How often it happens that a man—or a woman— 
asks one question too many ! 


When Mustapha Pasha was Turkish ambassador 
at Berlin he was in the habit at his receptions of 
giving a bonbon to each of his lady visitors. 
Once he presented three to the same lady. 

Flattered by the unusual attention, she begged 
a friend, who spoke Turkish, to find out the 
reason for it. The ambassador's explanation was 
very simple. 

“It is because her mouth is nearly three times | 
as big as that of the other ladies,’’ he said. 


———__$_ oe 


SWALLOWING BRASS. 


Sometimes musicians complain of lack of appre- | 
ciation, but here is a pleasant instance of one who 
won more admiration than he had ever aspired to. 


A Chinese minister in Washington went to hear 
the Marine Band play. He was particularly | 
impressed with the trombone player, and offered 
him a handsome engagement in China. | 

“I have never seen a jugglier,”’ he said, ‘“‘who| 
could swallow as much brass as you and spit it 
out again, and yet the people here regard it as an 
every-day affair.” 


| 
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NOT FAR WRONG. 


The best of timepieces will sometimes get out of 
order. 7 


Little Robert had been playing hard, and was | 
hungry. 

‘“Mamma,”’ he said, ‘‘my stomach says it is 
dinner-time.”’ 

“You'd better go and see what time it is,” 
answered his mother. 

Robert went and looked at the clock. ‘Well, | 
mamma,” he said, ‘“‘my stomach is just three | 
minutes fast.” | 








| and what to avoid, will be mailed F. 


GURNEY PAT. REFRIGERATOR H 

By the use of a removable | n Da rkest Africa ° 
Galvanized Ice Compartment 
can be kept absolutely pure and 
clean. The sanitary importance 
of this feature (not found in other 
refrigerators) cannot be overesti- 
mated. Lowest average tempera- 
ture with least consumption of ice. | 
Packed with Mineral Wool. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GURNEY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
( Cut showing Removable Ice Box.) Fond du Lac, Wis. 


By H. M. STANLEY. 
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Reaches t 
m A feeling of relief the moment put on, 
m The Hop Plaster goes right to the 


seat of pain, soreness and weakness and 


ka gives instant relief. 
, Observe_the genuine has our firm name 
thus:—-HOP PLASTER CO., Bosto 
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Conspicuous Melancholy. 


Nothing is so conspicuous as the melancholy | 
of a dyspeptic. Physicians and Druggists have 
heretofore attempted to dispel it, but all in vain 
until the advent of 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


Take advantage of a remedy which, if positive 
evidence from those who have used it can be 
relied upon, is an absolute cure for the complaint. 

Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


“ Advice to Dyspeptics,” telling what food they should eat, 
REE to any address. 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
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The Original Edition. 


1087 Pages. - 
Price, $7.50. 


This Set contains Stanley’s original and 
complete record of his marvellous explora- 
tion ‘*In Darkest Africa.” It can be 
| purchased only of the Agents at $7.50 for 
| the Set. 


| A Special Offer. 


For a limited time we will give this 
|superb Set to any Companion subscriber 
| who will send us only one new subscriber 
| at $1.75 and $1.00 additional — $2.75 in all. 


Size, 9x6 inches. 














It must be sent by express. 
‘PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue 


A man broke his jaw in Hoboken 

On an awful hard word he had spoken; 
If you've mending to do, 
Buy Le Page’s Glue, 

And mend everything soon as it's broken. 


“It STICKSlike 


99 
alimpetona rock 
said a cabinet-maker, who was asked why he 
used Le Page’s Liquid Glue. 


Mechanics and artisans, know its qua/tties, 
but a housekeeper has to /earn from experi- 





ence when mended things “Stay PuT;’’—or 
perhaps she buys a cheaper glue (2 cents!) 
and has a sadder experience. 22 


IEPAGE'S 
ns GLUE 
READY f* USE 
No heating needed. No acid to injure delicate 
fancy-work. BOTTLES 10 cents for sale everywhere. 
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3 WHEN Paying for Fine Confections . . 


It is reasonable to expect what you call 
for. If you are in doubt but wish the best Ask for 


RAPP 











Hazen’s 
“Oxford ” sno“ Superfine” 


Chocolates 
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THIS TRADE-MARK ON EACH 60x. It has required great care and Fine 
Materials to bring these Chocolates to their present High Standard. You 
will be sure of a Delicious Confection if you get HAZEN’S. 


( 

( 

( 

Where they cannot be obtained a One-Pound Box of Highest Grade , 
be add ‘ 

( 

( 


Chocolates will sent to any ress on receipt of 75 cents. 


Made by D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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RANCES * 


HEATERS 
HOUSEKEEp, 
EASY. Ng 


pr 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 


PYRO - FEBRIN 
TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 









Contain no 0; me, a effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 

At druggists or by mail 25c. per box, Samples Free. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 








eae it, a copy of our 
w 
“ann wsoeewe | Ilustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 


Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
aor Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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=— | You May 


Rew York, not want to paint your house white, but 
New York. . h h ld 
COLLIER, ouis that is no reason why 78 should not use 
affso, Pure White Lead, which makes the best 
com — | pai ily tinted to the col 
soxerenn, paint, and can be easily tinte to the color 
FANNESTOCK, desired by using the National Lead Co.’s 


tinting colors, prepared expressly for this 





Louisville. 
JOHN? LEWIS. 3208.00 | PUTPOSE. To be sure that you get Pure 
ame White Lead, examine the brands. Those 
pep erat, in the margin are genuine. 
St. Louis, 
Salem, Mass. For color-card and pamphlet—sent free 
SHIPMAN, 
a —address 
ee NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
4 > 1 Broadway, New York. 





BUY THE RELIABLE 
“‘Maine”’ and ‘White Mountain” 
REFRIGERATORS. 


The Best in the World. 
the 
of 
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MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
NASHUA, N. H. 









Sold Everywhere. 


From the Cow .. 


comes the rich, delicious cream which is 
combined scientifically with other whole- 
some ingredients to make 


Gold Churn Butterine 


Gold in Color. Gold in Value. 

It is delightfully sweet and fragrant and 
stays so. Never turns rancid. Good for the 
table and for cooking. Sample 10-pound 
package sent for 1.65. Express to 
Boston only 1§c., and 25c. to other N. E. 
points. Special discount to large consumers. 
Send in your orders. Sold only by 
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SHREDDED 
TR, 

Codfish 
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There is only 


ONE 


Shredded Codfish! 
That’s Beardsley’s. 


‘* Picked up”? by the only process that 
does not destroy the fibre and flavor. 
Requires no boiling or soaking, there- 
fore creates no odor. 

Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY'S 
Acme Shredded Godfish and take no other. 
Sliced | J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 

pees 179 & 180 West Street, 

een |10c. & BOX. New York. 
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HOUSANDS of the best families 
in America, by their regular daily 
use of this unrivalled breakfast cereal, 
testify to their high appreciation of its 
appetizing and nutritious qualities. 
It is made by specially patented 
processes from the gluten and germ 
of wheat, and only by 


THE FOULDS MILLING CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


See that you get the Genuine Fould’s WHEAT GERM MEAL. 
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LAXINA 


IS NOT A CURE-ALL, 


But it is a safe and certain remedy for Colic; Constipation, Torpor of the 
Liver, Piles, Jaundice, Cutaneous Eruptions, Digestive Derangement, 
Bilious Headache, Languor, Worms, Sour Stomach and Torpid 
Bowels, and for all uses where a mild, effectual cathartic or laxative is needed. 


It is Entirely Vegetable 


and contains nothing that would harm the most delicate person. 
regulator of the bowels (so essential to health) it is unsurpassed. 

Doses are small and do not need increasing by continued use. It is very 
pleasant to the taste, a fact fully appreciated by children. 


For All Digestive Disturbances, 
so common with young children, as well] as for adults, and to those travelling it is 
the safest and best preparation extant. It is put up in a neat and portable form 
and should be found in the satchel of every traveller. Once used, you will 
never be without it. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Full Directions on every Bottle. 


HUB DRUG COMPANY, - - 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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North Star 
Pure Leaf Lard, 
Hams, 


Bacon, Sausages, 


are kept at the High Standard which has 
made them famous for 


Quality and Flavor. 


The large and continuous demand for these 
goods shows that careful housewives an 
cooks recognize this fact. 4 

If you have never tried them, specify , 
‘*North Star’’ brand in your next order — 
be sure you get it—then judge for yourself. : 


The best Dealers can Supply you. ( 


} NORTH PACKING & PROVISION C0., | 


33 & 34 No. Market St., Boston. ( 
») 


I ncorporated 1890. VS 
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Established 1855. wp 
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A Bright Little Device 


(patent pending) will keep your new Straw 
Hat Lining fresh or will hide the stain of 
last year’s. 


A Dainty Little Article 
of Vegetable Ivory in the form of a shield 
attaching itself instantly to any lining, will 
be sent post-paid on receipt of 10 cents by 


THE HOWE NOVELTY CO., West Newton, Mass. 
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Has been before the public for nearly 50 years, 
and is still acknowledged everywhere to be 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


For Sale by the Trade in General. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 

















Weight? 


If your condition is normal, this should 
be your relative height and weight. 


5 feet, o inches, 115 pounds. 
I 120 
125 
130 
135 
140 
143 
145 
148 
155 
10 160 
II 165 
» Oo ” 17° ” 


If you are underweight, there’s a quick 
remedy —eat 
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Hornby’s 
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HO { Homby's} company, N. ¥- 

















